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DAY-TO-DAY PRACTICE 
IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Caz 














by 
J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master Chislehurst and Sidcup Grammar School 


(The articles in this series relate to the first three years of the grammar school course, 
and are intended for the non-specialist teacher who wishes to know more about 
modern practice) 


I—ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


THE TEACHING of composition is often regarded by those who do not 
specialise in English as the particular province of those who do. No view 
could in fact be more mistaken, for the possession of an honours degree and 
a knowledge of grammar, useful as these qualifications may be, are not in 
themselves evidence of special fitness for composition-teaching, any more 
than a lack of them is evidence of unfitness for it. The truth is that the quality 
of what children write is so much bound up with the character of the person 
for whom they are writing that it would be difficult to specify any academic 
qualifications which would guarantee success to the composition-teacher as 
such. Yet the non-specialist hangs back. After all, during the last twenty- 
five years composition-teaching has often been associated with mysteries: 
there has at various times been talk about such things as ‘self-expression’ and 
‘creative work’ and “free writing’. How far has the teacher to pay regard to 
such notions? The purpose of these notes is to suggest that the realm of 
composition-teaching is not one reserved for the initiated—that on the con- 
trary there are techniques available to all teachers of English which will en- 
able them, if not disqualified by temperament, to do useful and rewarding 
work. 


COMPOSITION TOPICS 
First as to topics: it may be useful to mention here some of the topics, for- 
merly popular, which the good teacher does not nowadays prescribe. These 
include topics deriving from other school studies, from history and from 
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geography, for example (‘An imaginary conversation with an historical per- 
sonage —'A great European city that you would like to visit’) and especially 
those deriving from English literature. It is not, of course, that such exercises 
are bad in themselves; it is merely that for his ‘official’ composition, often a 
homework exercise, the child has a right to be allowed to exploit fresh matter, 
and not to be forced into a wearisome recapitulation of the events of The 
Wind in the Willows (‘writing as if you yourself were Toad’). Equally ob- 
jectionable are the topics which attempt to bully the pupil into ‘loving liter- 
ature’ (‘Explain why you have enjoyed reading Silas Marner’) or those which 
require the imitation of a style (‘in the manner of the Spectator’). Hardly 
less to be frowned upon are the essays with ‘intriguing’ titles which force 
children to ‘sit down and use their imagination’ (i.e. waste time in playing 
with the cat): ‘Fancies’ and ‘Leisure’ and “Disappointments’. With these I 
would classify the vaguely-worded and unappetising topics—‘An amusing 
incident’, “A walk you have taken recently’, “Describe a piece of furniture’. 
Again there are the bad topics, or rather sets of instructions, which permit 
the children to write anything they like so long as they introduce into their 
composition ten or twelve prescribed words. I use the word ‘bad’ deliber- 
ately, for what could be worse than requiring children to write with no 
worthier purpose than to use ‘hard’ words: Topics of these and several other 
kinds are all open to the same objection—that the majority of children tackle 
them with no real interest or enthusiasm; they are prescribed by for the most 
part lazy or unimaginative teachers, or, worse still, by teachers who think 
that there is virtue in forcing children into bouts of frustrated head-scratch- 
ing, and that their having to ‘think a long time before beginning to write’ 
imposes a ‘discipline’ upon them. Actually a much more real discipline is 
imposed when the children, embarking with enthusiasm on their work, are 
constantly brought up by problems of expression: it becomes a question not 
of “What on earth can I say?’ but of ‘How best can I say it?’ 

During the first three years in a grammar school all children should occa- 
sionally be allowed to write stories. Children very seldom write good stories; 
their fictions are usually crude, unoriginal, over-long, influenced by bad or 
frivolous reading, and extremely wearisome to the teachers who have to 
look them over. On the other hand they do help to establish confidence and 
increase fluency, two absolute necessities for the child who is later to write 
willingly and with ease. It is interesting in this connection to study the Marion 
Richardson method of teaching handwriting: the children are first taught to 
make ‘writing patterns’ —a kind of glorified scribble which gives copious 
practice in easy movement; it is only after they have acquired fluency and a 
sense of continuity that they are shown the detailed formation of separate 
letters. In English composition, similarly, it pays to move from the general 
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towards the particular; the wise teacher is at first content if a child can carry 
an extended piece of writing to a conclusion, and it is only as time goes on 
that he insists, increasingly, on attention to worthier subject-matter and a 
greater exactitude of expression. The school child’s story (unless, indeed, it 
isa story wholly or partly founded upon experience) is usually a lamentable 
afair—from the teacher’s viewpoint a ‘quantity’ product rather than a ‘qual- 
ity’ one; it is none the less his task to be patient with it, knowing that every 
time he snubs a young writer with a “This reads like a story out of a cheap 
comic’ he reduces the child’s chances of ultimate proficiency and writes him- 
self down as an inferior teacher. 

If the teacher can take little pleasure in his pupils’ imitations of cheap fic- 
tion it does not follow that their writing during these three years never holds 
rewards for him. There is a class of topics other than fictional which, pro- 
vided that there is preliminary discussion in class, the majority of children 
tackle with willingness, and which evokes some of their most valuable writing. 
Imean, of course, those topics which relate to the experiences of the children’s 
own lives, and especially to those experiences which, because they are accom- 
panied by emotion or strong feeling, are lived with an intensity which makes 
easier their subsequent recapture in words. In such experiences is to be found 
the raw material for almost all the best compositions: in the ardours and 
pleasure of family life—the rivalries and affections which exist between sib- 
lings (birth of a brother, trials of a baby-watcher, faults and virtues of elder 
sisters); in the behaviour of members of the family at meal times; in family 
separations, meetings, homecomings (brother home on leave, mother in hos- 
pital); in private and public festivals (being a bridesmaid, taking part in a 
carnival); in changes in the family’s way of living (removal to a new house, 
father or brother starting a new job); in family outings or in evenings spent 
together at home; in shopping or in communal activities (such as redecorat- 
ing the house); in visits from disagreeable relatives who need tactful treat- 
ment; in relationships with neighbours (pleasant and unpleasant ones); in the 
planning of ‘surprises’ for parents or other relatives; in hobbies and pursuits 
and in provision for them within the home or the garden; in the making of 
new friends or in relationships with old ones (days spent together, quarrels, 
reconciliations); in injustices done to the child by other children or by adults; 
in camping or sleeping out (hut in woods, ‘house’ in trees, tent in garden); 
in the ups and downs of school life (wet days, difficult journeys to school, 
misunderstandings and punishments, ‘first days’ at school, school concerts 
and occasions, receiving prizes and making speeches, ends of term, impres- 
sions of the school building in unusual circumstances); in disagreeable exper- 
iences (visits to the dentist, or the hospital, or even the hairdresser); in days 


of illness or of convalescence; in changes of weather (the coming of a heat- 
B 
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wave or of sudden snow); in domestic situations imposed by unlooked-for 
circumstances (care of the home for a day, alone in the house at night); in 
the keeping of pets or of domestic animals; in unlucky losses, lucky findings, 
sudden variations of fortune; in holidays, journeys and changes of scene; in 
everything, in short, that brings with it a sense of novelty, delight, anticipa- 
tion, excitement, apprehension, fear, surprise, gaiety, tenderness, anger, 
jealousy, remorse or pity. The teacher who gives the child an opportunity 
of recalling “how he then felt’, and of presenting it either directly as an 
‘account’ or indirectly as part of a ‘made-up story’, gives him a chance of 
being, if only for some half-dozen lines, at his most eloquent and sincere. 

I have set out above what I consider to be the ‘raw material’ of the most 
successful compositions. A great deal depends, however, upon the actual 
wording of the topics as they are put before the children; wording should be 
a matter for constant experiment on the teacher’s part. He may merely ask 
the child to write upon ‘Birthdays’; on the other hand he may say, “Write 
about the way in which birthdays are observed in your family, relating how 
birthday gifts are chosen, bought, presented and received’. Generally speak- 
ing he will find that the second sort of title (a set of instructions) evokes a 
better response from the children. The careful wording of topics such as these 
is a first essential; the second essential is the preparation of the groundwork 
of the composition in class. 


PREPARATION 

A not uncommon way of conducting the preparatory lesson is to devise, 
with the help of class discussion and a number of blackboard headings, a 
scheme or plan which is to form the framework of the pupils’ compositions 
when they come to write them; but a little thought will show that an agreed 
scheme of the kind can never be of more than limited use. Certainly some 
types of writing—letters of business, for example, and short formal speeches 
—are the better for being written to a plan. Pupils may with advantage be 
taught to write their business-letters in three paragraphs: (a) a plain statement, 
in general terms, of the writer’s purpose in writing; (b) a supplementary 
statement, giving details not given in (a); (c) a concluding paragraph, saying 
what the writer now plans to do or expects to be done. But once we come 
into the realm of personal and individual experiences it is clear that one man’s 
scheme is not necessarily another man’s; and indeed, if the teacher attends to 
the real business of the preparatory lesson, each child’s personal scheme will 


emerge without difficulty. The real business of the lesson is not to work 
through a scheme but to work through the experience itself. 

What this involves is essentially an exchange of relevant anecdotes. Let us 
suppose that the prescribed topic is a description of the pupil’s last visit to the 
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dentist, or to the hairdresser, or to the out-patient department of a hospital 
—or better still, let us suppose that these three subjects, having something in 
common, are all to be prepared in the same lesson. The procedure is for the 
teacher and the class to discuss, say, how they usually feel when they arrive 
at the dentist’s door; some different types of receptionist and their ways of 
receiving patients; dentists’ waiting-rooms, their decoration, furnishing and 
characteristic smells, and the periodicals displayed on their tables; the deport- 
ment of other patients; the difficulty of concentrating on one’s reading when 
one is expecting to be ‘called’; the conversation and the professional tech- 
nique of dentists, and so on. In this discussion, the part played by the teacher 
is of very great importance; indeed, it is what he contributes to the lesson 
which will more than anything determine the interest and value of what the 
children are to write. It is very important that he should contribute relevant 
(or even half-relevant) anecdotes from his own life—tell of the queer dentists 
he has known, of the time when, as a child, he tried to cut his own hair, of 
his visit to the hospital for the removal of a finger-nail. Let the teacher tell 
his own experiences: he can be assured of the unwavering attention of his 
audience, and he is doing three valuable things. First, he is giving his pupils 
an example of the sort of thing he thinks worth relating; secondly, he is re- 
viving in their minds similar but forgotten experiences which are to provide 
matter for their own writing; thirdly—and this perhaps lies at the heart of 
the matter—he is breaking down the children’s reserve by being the first to 
relate something personal, something from his own life, something ‘of him- 
self’. To children who are hesitant to confide anything of their own feelings 
he is giving the necessary lead; his ease and sincerity are communicated, and 
by the time he has finished his anecdote he finds perhaps a dozen hands raised, 
adozen children waiting for a chance not to comment on his experiences but 
to relate their own. The teacher listens to one or two of the children’s anec- 
dotes; the rest he will read when he comes to mark the children’s work. 

I ought perhaps to add that there is not the least neea ror a teacher to relate 
adult experiences, or indeed anything private to himself or the members of 
his family. Anecdotes referring to his childhood will be found useful; child- 
hood is the ground that he has in common with his pupils. Nor need he fear 
that in telling a little about himself he will suffer loss of dignity and forfeit 
the respect of his pupils; indeed, the opposite is much more likely to be the 
case. 

A second, and often quite considerable, value of this particular procedure 
(the exchange of anecdotes) is that in the process the children are able to 
acquire from the teacher and from each other the vocabulary, technical and 
otherwise, which is appropriate to the topic they are going to treat. The 
children who wrote of ‘the lady’ and ‘the suction-object’ would, had their 
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compositions been prepared in class, have found themselves writing about 
‘the receptionist’ and ‘the saliva-extractor’; the boy who told how the dentist 
‘put some cocaine on my gum’ would have known the word ‘injection’, | 
would particularly stress the fact that it is not only technical words (those 
given above, and others such as ‘cavity’, ‘forceps’, ‘amalgam’) which can be 
acquired during classroom exchanges; there are also the ordinary words— 
‘periodical’, ‘palpitate’, ‘expectancy’, ‘anxiety’, ‘reassuring’, ‘cordial’, ‘adjust’, 
‘intently’, ‘appointment’. Moreover, each word is learnt in the natural and 
proper way: it is not first hunted up in the dictionary and then employed in 
a specially-manufactured sentence; it is discovered in one meaning ful context and 
used purposefully in another. In such a way, surely, are most of the useful and 
permanent additions to one’s vocabulary made. 

Children should usually be given a group of three or four topics at a time, 
with instructions to choose one; it is seldom that one particular topic is to 
every child’s taste or relates to matters within his experience. If, however, 
a group of topics is devised (such as the group of three mentioned above) 
all of which invite a common approach, the classroom preparation of one or 
two of them may be helpful for all. 


FURTHER WORK 
After the compositions have been written it is customary to devote a lesson 
to the study and criticism of some of the finished work. A useful lesson 
of this kind is one which is divided into three parts of, say, a quarter of an 
hour each. During the first part some four or five children, chosen either 
deliberately or at random, are allowed to read out their compositions and 
submit them to the criticism of the class. To prevent the criticism from con- 
fining itself to mere trivialities it is sometimes an advantage to give the pupils 
guidance as to what to listen for. A list of questions jotted on the board may 
prove a help. Is the composition really on the subject: Does it at any point 
stray from the subject? Does the writer give too much attention to some 
parts at the expense of others: Which incidents are especially true to life, 
and which unlikely: Six or seven questions are sufficient; the wording of 
them can be varied according to the age of the class. It is not, of course, 
necessary for the teacher himself to conduct the discussion; at times he may 
with advantage allow the writer of the composition to do so. After the 
writer has finished reading out his work he invites a show of hands, and him- 
self selects and answers his critics. This leaves the teacher more free to prepare 
the second part of his lesson. 
During the reading-aloud of the compositions the teacher is not idle; he 
listens carefully to all that is read, first with the object of guiding the subse- 
quent discussion, and secondly with an ear for common errors of grammar, 
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construction and usage. The discussion over, he writes on the blackboard 
some four or five sentences chosen from work that has been read, and explains 
tactfully that these sentences contain slight awkwardnesses of expression or 
improprieties of wording which make improvement desirable. (Consider- 
able tact, and perhaps some commendation of the composition’s general 
quality, are indeed necessary at this point). The class are invited to write 
‘improved versions’ of the sentences. Reading, listening to and commenting 
on these improved versions constitute the third part of the lesson. 


Of course, it is not necessary always to select for improvement a number 
of unconnected sentences taken from the work of different children; it is 
sometimes advisable to choose one paragraph from the work of a single child. 
This may be a paragraph which is so ill-planned or so badly developed as 
hardly to merit the name of paragraph at all; or it may be one which consists 
of a series of sentences all constructed on the same pattern, so that the effect 
is one of disjointedness or of monotony; in either case the class are invited to 
say (orally) what is wrong and to set about putting it right. But whatever 
form this written exercise takes, it is important that the matter of it should 
be chosen from the batch of compositions actually under discussion; it is only 
in these circumstances that the ‘correction of sentences’ can be seen by the 
children as having real purpose and value.! This struggling with what one’s 
fellows have written is much the best and most fruitful sort of grammar-and- 
composition work; indeed, there is little necessity for any other. The truth 
is—and this is an important truth—that many of the errors normally to be 
found in a faulty piece of writing are errors which no grammar-book rules can 
ever reach; they are errors which arise solely from their particular circum- 
stances—errors of logic, ellipses, changes of construction, lapses of taste, am- 
biguities, absurdities—and cannot be rectified except in terms of those cir- 
cumstances. Hence the value to the children of combing over and criticising 
their own work. They do not find it uninteresting to do so, and they gain 
a great deal incidentally from hearing what others have written. 


How many compositions should children be asked to write in a term? 
Some teachers are able to mark ten or twelve per child; most of us have to 
be contented with six or seven, though we wisely insist that these shall be 
substantial pieces of work, not less than three pages long. Of those grammar 
schools where the children write no more than five scrappy compositions a 
year, the less said the better. In the first three years of the grammar-school 
course there is no substitute for composition-work of this kind; compared 


'Some teachers prefer to read the compositions and select the sentences for improve- 
ment before they embark on the lesson itself. This allows the writers of faulty sentences 
to remain anonymous. 
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with it all other kinds of exercise are practically valueless. Moreover, it is 
work which the non-specialist teacher can undertake with a great chance of 
success; for, as already mentioned, success depends not so much upon the 
academic qualifications he has as upon the kind of person he is. And I repeat 
that there need be nothing mysterious about the teaching of composition; 
readers of these notes will be my witness that I have not once fallen back 
upon ‘free writing’ or ‘creative work’ or ‘self-expression’. 

It has been my experience—and perhaps that of my readers too—that the 
majority of children have ‘selves’ which are much better left ‘unexpressed’. 


PLAIN WORDS 


One very satisfactory part of the Report says: “The higher standards were 
again very weak in parsing and analysis’. I read that with great joy. Con- 
sidering how short is the time that children spend at school, and how many 
interesting and useful things there are to be learnt, I marvel how anyone can 
order several hours to be spent every week in learning such a thing as Gram- 
mar. Grammar does not need to be taught. It will come. As much as is 
wanted will come. Let children use the words that they hear their fathers 
use (except the bad ones), and put them in the way that they hear their 
fathers put them in, and that will do. When they have got anything to say, 
let them put it short, and put it plain, and put it true, and then the grammar 
will be right enough. 

A nineteenth century Vicar of Wedmore, commenting on H.M. 
Inspector's report on the village school: quoted in D. Hawkins, 
Sedgemoor and Avalon. 
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USEFUL LESSONS: XIII 


by 
A. RINTOUL 


Merchant Tailors’ School for Girls, Great Crosby 


THE FOUR KINDS OF MEANING: TONE 


ALTHOUGH THERE is a great deal of excellent material to help the teacher 
in tackling the four kinds of meaning (on Mr. I. A. Richards’ lines) with 
older pupils, there is very little if one wants to do it at a more elementary 
stage. The following is a lesson on ‘tone’ which proved successful with 13-14 
year olds. 

Pairs of words are discussed with the class, the teacher asking whether its 
members would rather be called fat, or plump, slim, or thin? It is then 
pointed out that there is often no physical difference between a person called 
‘thin’, and a person called ‘slim’; those who dislike us will use the one term, 
those who like us the other. (It is important that this point be stressed, other- 
wise later one will be given quite the wrong sort of ‘meaning’ contrast—e.g. 
‘brown’ changed to ‘blue’, ‘thin’ to ‘fat’, and so on). A page in their note- 
books is then divided into two columns, one headed ‘Complimentary’ , the 
other ‘Uncomplimentary’, and pairs of words similar to those given above 
are read out by the teacher, each being entered under one of the columns— 
for instance, curly, frizzy; clever, cunning; short, stumpy; sweet, sugary; 
energetic, bouncing; quiet, deep. 

Then a brief character sketch is written up on the blackboard, and the 
pupils are asked to express in a less complimentary fashion the details under- 
lined. (Some of the words already used are incorporated to help them). 
Phrases as well as single words are included at this stage. For instance: “Mary 
Jones is a slender, curly-haired girl, with large brown eyes. She has a digni- 





fied, commanding manner, and does not talk too much. She wants to get 





on, works hard and does not waste all her time playing games’. 





This will emerge somewhat in this form (many variants will be found, but 
it was discovered that, if enough care was taken at the beginning, all the 
variants were possible: ‘Mary Jones is a thin, frizzy-haired girl. She has 
enormous brown eyes like a cow; she is rather bossy and abrupt (rude). She 
is very ambitious, and a sw ot, and not much of a sport’. 

Another character can then be given if the teacher chooses, this time with 
an uncomplimentary tone to be changed to a complimentary one. 

The contrast at this stage is, of course, crude, but it did seem successfully 
to make the point clear. 
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by 
KENNETH FELL 


Lecturer in English, St. Paul’s College, Cheltenham 


ONE ELEMENT in teaching is known vaguely as controlling a class. This 
is not the same as repression, which could be imposed by an uncertificated 
basilisk. Control is in evidence when the minds of the children are active in 
the way desired. This does not mean that teachers determine the personal- 
ities of their pupils; they try to cultivate the skills and interests through which 
personality evolves. The mastery over words, which the teacher of English 
tries to promote, is a key to the evolution of personality since words are used 
for clarifying personal experience and sharing other people’s. 

How do these considerations affect the two-year student about to teach 
English, among other subjects, for twenty working days in a strange school: 
Of all the aspects of teaching, class-control is the commonest criterion of a 
student’s ability during School Practice. Yet no one can really decide the 
mental activity that is desirable for a pupil without knowing a great deal 
about him. Nor, more specifically, can a pupil be assisted to a greater mas- 
tery over words unless his present attainment is well understood. Such attain- 
ment varies in any class, and in our numerous large and heterogeneous classes 
varies considerably. So the student-teacher’s problem in controlling a class 
may be expressed in two ways: that of providing mental activity during one 
brief month appropriate to minds he knows nothing about; or—in English— 
that of developing verbal mastery, the present level of which is also unknown 
to him. Incidentally, a final paradox concerns the tutor, aiming at an assess- 
ment of the student’s achievement as objective as Professor Ballard’s example 
in The New Examiner of athermometer’s measurement of temperature. The 
whole procedure is, naturally, less chancy in schools with good attainment 
records and a sound philosophy of the nature of language. 

On his third, and final, School Practice, one of my students had a mixed 
class of 46 in a typically crowded room. The average chronological age was 
7 plus. There were no valid attainment records in English. Use of The Burt 
(Rearranged) Word Reading Test gave a reading age range of ¢ (i.e. nil) to 13. 
There was no policy of ‘reading readiness’ in this class; there were no graded 
reading books. The non-readers had a correspondingly short span of atten- 
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tion—a few minutes, at the most—after which they became restless and noisy, 
or languid. They were also under-developed in a social sense, each with gen- 
uinely little awareness of the needs of others; they were all absorbed in their 
own little worlds. They formed a sufficiently large group to make any form 
of class-teaching hard; yet there is a limit to the amount of fragmentation 
possible for an untrained teacher in a month among so many unknown 
children. 

In English lessons both the student and I found that even telling stories to 
the class did little good. It was really rather like telling stories in the farm- 
yard, where attention would at best be sporadic, no matter how excellent 
the tale. And when the attention of a class cannot be held with a simple and 
suitable story, the chances of anything resembling an educational process in 
other fields seem remote. We were both failing, in other words, to control 
the class, or to cause the desired mental activity; of understanding, or using, 
English words as the equivalent of an experience. 

There were two reasons for the failure of the story-telling lesson. Firstly, 
the weak pupils were not making contact with experience through the words; 
the name, ‘Dick’, for example, would be a mere sound, not a person in a 
series of events. Secondly, not being engaged 1 in the way desired, their minds 
became active in a purposeless way; causing fidgeting, turning round, play- 
ing with desk lids, and all the rest of it, because these were things they were 
capable of doing. 

The solution was, therefore, to let these weak pupils be active (since the 
physically passive discipline of listening was beyond them), but to relate such 
activity to the purpose of giving meaning and interest to the story being told. 
So I decided on a special way of telling the following simple tale. 

Tom and Nell were a brother and sister of eight and seven years. Tom 
had a dog, Dusty; Nell had a dog, Rusty. They were fond of taking their 
dogs in baskets on their bicycle handlebars. One day Tom’s front wheel hit 
a stone in the road, and Dusty was thrown out of the basket, into the river. 
The bank was so steep that Dusty couldn’t get out. Tom jumped in, and 
together they swam to an island in the river. Nell wrote a message which 
Rusty carried in his collar by a short cut across the fields to the farm where 
they lived. A boat was rowed down the river to the rescue of Tom and 
Dusty. Tom ended the day in bed; Dusty in his box, and Rusty with 
a special dinner. 

Each pupil had an eight-page booklet, cyclostyled from drawings by my 
wife, and secured with a stapling machine. To give meaning to the mere 
sound ‘Tom’, and to prevent the drift into purposeless activity so far exper- 
ienced, I had the pupils colour in the outline of a boy on the first page. Those 
who could write supplied his name. On page two was an outline of the girl, 
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Nell, for similar treatment. There were two spaces on page three, one taken 
up by an outline for colouring of an Aberdeen, Dusty, and the second left 
blank for Nell’s dog, Rusty. Page four was reserved for the drawing of a 
bicycle. Page five contained a view for colouring of the fateful road by the 
river with its island in the middle. The top half of page six was to be filled 
by those capable with Nell’s message; the bottom half with a picture of the 
boat that came to the rescue. Page seven provided two pictures for colour- 
ing: Tom in bed, and Dusty in his box; with a third, of Rusty’s bowl, to be 
completed by another sketch of the dog. The last page was left blank for 
the assembling by the better pupils of the key-words, such as boat, message, 
and so on, used in the narration. 

The story occupied two lessons, the serial method provoking interest by 
leaving Tom and Dusty in the river till the next period. 

All members of the class took part willingly in this story and understood 
it. Those asked, by the student, who took the second ‘episode’, were able to 
recapitulate with great distinctness. The passage of the words to the brain 
had been not only along the auditory nerve, but through muscular activities 
subordinated to a sense of form linked with identities, which could then more 
safely be embedded in narrative. Pupils I met much later remembered this 
tale. I should, myself, in future, incorporate extra work for the more able, 
possibly in the form of caption, explanation, or description-writing under 
the completed pictures: “This is Tom. He has a blue coat on’, for example; 
while the less gifted were struggling with the mere outline completion. 

The amount of preparation for only two lessons is, of course, prohibitive 
for a teacher under normal conditions. Yet this form of activity story-telling 
is worth using. 
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by 
W. J. NESBITT 


Teaches English at King James I G.S., Bishop Auckland 


WHENEVER I HEAR of books being discussed with regard to their suita- 
bility for use as class readers, I usually feel sorry for the boys who are to be 
tied to them for so many weeks. 

Of course, for a small minority, it makes no difference: they docilely lap 
up what is put before them, and do so at the pace suggested. But for the 
majority of the class it is unnatural to read a book at, say, a chapter a week. 
They will either like the book at once, read it off in a day or two, and then 
suffer the boredom of trailing through it for the next ten weeks or so; or, 
conditioned by the previous books they have read this way, will steadfastly 
reject the choice on the ground that it is bound to be dull. 

To condemn boys and girls to proceed through a book in convoy fashion 
at the pace of the slowest does more harm than good. Of course, I except 
plays and poems, for they were intended to be spoken; but prose writers do 
not usually expect their work to be taken like a Latin text, and, save in the 
case of the most précieux, it rarely stands up to such treatment. 

Surely one of the principal aims of the Grammar School, or of any kind of 
school for that matter, is to help children to enjoy reading. This is not neces- 
sarily an easy task. There are so many different tastes, so many different 
preferences, that to encourage them all demands a wide range of sympathy 
and opportunity. 

I was fortunate enough to inherit and to be able to develop a system which 
seems to me to be infinitely preferable to the more usual one. Instead of a 
set of thirty copies of The Coral Island or Kidnapped, four copies each of eight 
different titles were bought with the money allotted for this purpose. These 
titles, which were continually added to as circumstances permitted, were 


joined with the standard sets which were already in stock, and one book was 


given to each boy. The procedure I adopted was to take an assortment of 
books and read their titles out in succession, twice. This was to enable boys 
to know what there was before they made their choice, though very often, 
of course, hands would go up during the first reading when a boy was certain 
that that was the book he wanted no matter what else might be available. 
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In those forms where there were at least five periods a week for English (in 
this two stream school, all B forms and also the A stream in their first year) 
one period a week was given to reading in silence. In the other A forms an 
occasional period was all that could be spared from the four, but these boys 
were more likely to read their books in their own time at home. Boys wish- 
ing to change their books might do so either among themselves or at the 
beginning of this reading period—in this latter case they were helped by 
the master. 

Of course, if it is possible to have an English Room, the changing of books 
becomes easier, for boys can choose from the shelves instead of from a type- 
written list. 

Two remarks seem worth making at this point. The first concerns those 
boys who read a lot: I frequently find that they have already read many of 
the books suggested for first year, second year and so forth by publishers’ 
lists and specimen syllabuses; such boys should have their minds and interests 
enlarged by new territories, rather than confined within the tramlines of pre- 
scribed books. The second remark concerns less literary boys; that this system 
can achieve its object is suggested by the reactions of a B form at the time of 
the change-over to this system. At first, they resented the idea of a period 
to be spent in complete silence. ‘Reading period today!’ one would announce, 
and there would be a chorus of ‘Please, sir, can we do something else?’ and 
similar appeals. Within a few months that form were claiming their weekly 
reading period as their right, and very aggrieved they were if they had to be 
deprived of it. 

It may be asked what control there is over such reading. The answer is 
that there is very little. Boys are asked to keep a record of the books they 
read, but I do not insist on a boy finishing every book he begins. How many 
of us always finish the books we start? If he finds that a book does not appeal 
to him, then he is at liberty to change it at the next opportunity. How, then, 
can boys be examined on the books they have had? The answer is that they 
are not examined—for what is the motive of the system? It is to encourage 
boys to enjoy the habit of reading books for pleasure. Very often it is the 
attempt to introduce boys to this habit, a habit which is best caught young, 
and which, for the young, is more important than form examinations. And 
for most boys, I suppose, examinations are like pitch, and books that are 
touched by them lose their magic. Reading for careful understanding is 
indeed necessary, but that is surely cared for in History and Geography les- 
sons especially, and in other subjects too. The aim of the English master in 
the first few years must be the encouragement of reading for pleasure. The 
only question I have set has been to ask them to re-tell a scene or describe a 
character from any one of the books they have read that term. 
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The difference between this and a library period is that these reading books 
are more carefully selected and the aim is that every boy shall have read most 
of them before he leaves. The system begins to break down, usually, for 
some boys in the third year and for many boys in the fourth, when they 
claim to have read nearly all the books available. These boys are permitted, 
and indeed they require no encouragement, to use the school library as a 
source of books for Reading Periods. 

The effect of wide reading on one’s power of self-expression, its value to 
one long after clauses and participles, equations and formulae have faded 
from the memory; its influence on one’s experience and understanding: these 
are too obvious for discussion here. To learn to summarise a story, sketch a 
character, consider motives and style, background and language—these are 
useful and valuable accomplishments: but first of all comes the enjoyment 


of books. 


MORE PLAIN WORDS 


Partly owing to the lack of time given to English and partly because the 
teachers of the subject are not really interested in reading, some of the litera- 
ture lessons are a waste of time and the ignorance of the children, even of 
those in ‘A’ classes at the top of the school, is disquieting. 

In more than one school very few children can name a single living writer 
and it is difficult to discover whether anything worth while has been read 
over a period of years. In schools like this there is little evidence of real 
enjoyment of literature. 

It is sometimes suggested that boys and girls in modern schools are so con- 
ditioned by the attractive presentation of story and drama through the radio, 
cinema, television, and strip cartoons that they are incapable of concentrating 
on a book and are restive and ill at ease when expected to do so. The diffi- 
culties of English teachers are well understood, but it is bad policy for the 
schools so easily to accept defeat. 

From a Report of the West Riding Education Committee, 
quoted in The Times. 
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THE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE 
by 
F. CHAPMAN 


Senior English Master, Oswestry High School for Boys 


It was with some surprise that I read, in Mr. Swan’s article on “The Pro- 
logue’, that both he and his class seemed to have approached Chaucer, asa 
G.C.E. set text, with some misgiving, even though their fears were tri- 
umphantly dispelled later. In the Oxford G.C.E. (Ordinary Level), there is, 
of course, a book of verse to be done each year, and five or six times in the 
last eleven years I have chosen to do either “The Prologue’ or “The Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale’. (Admittedly, they come round much too often—each about 
once in every three years). This is not because my pupils show a marked 
literary bent or are, usually, in any way above the average; it is, apart from 
my own interest in Chaucer, because the Chaucer text is nearly always the 
best and most interesting of the alternatives and, frankly, because it is, in my 
opinion, usually the easiest option—much easier than, say, “Comus’ or selec- 
tions from Wordsworth, Shelley or Byron, and with a greater appeal to 
the boys. 


‘The Nun’s Priest’s Tale’ I find even more suitable than “The Prologue’, if 


only because it is self-contained. Like Mr. Swan, I find no difficulty in per- 
suading the class to accept Chaucer’s humour—no persuasion is necessary, 
as they seem to grasp most of it straightaway: and, of course, sometimes find 
humour where none was intended! Several boys have been interested enough 
to buy for themselves Coghill’s Penguin version, though I fear that in at 
least one case that was more than probably due to some unguarded remarks 
of mine about “The Miller’s Tale’. Anyway, I am not sure that this is any- 
thing to boast about, for, skilful though Mr. Coghill’s version is, it is not, 
and cannot be, Chaucer; and I have yet to find anyone who, before the Sixth 
Form, has attempted any extensive reading of Chaucer in the original. 

I find, however, that a paraphrase into modern English is essential in order 
to make sure that the meaning has been fully grasped and to prepare for 
context questions which sometimes demand a rendering into contemporary 
language of four or five lines. A good deal of this paraphrase is prepared for 
homework, and some tackled in class. A few of the hardest passages, but 
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only a few, I paraphrase for them: but when a boy has given his version, I 
ysually go over it again, smoothing out the awkward or too literal render- 
ings. Before asking anyone to paraphrase, I read the lines aloud in the nearest 
Ican get to authentic Middle English pronunciation. This, of course, some- 
times leads to a laugh at the ‘quaintness’ of Chaucer. But does this really 
matter? If lines like 


...and fond 


A dong-carte, as it were to donge land. 


or 
And were an-hanged by the nekke-boon 


sound funny to the class, far better to let them laugh than to treat the whole 
thing with undue solemnity. I do not believe that it detracts in any way 
from their enjoyment of the poem. 

By these very obvious methods I find that even such difficult passages as 
the lines about ‘simple necessitee’ and ‘necessitee condicional’ can be tackled, 
with very little trouble and with considerable interest on the part of the class. 
The rendering aloud of the Middle English text is essential to bring out the 
full vigour of such passages as the chase after the fox. 

The apparent difficulty of the language soon vanishes; after all, it is mainly 
a question of spelling. Perhaps the chief sources of mistakes are the words 
that look like modern English, but which have changed in meaning since 
Chaucer’s day (e.g. ‘smal’ in “This snowte smal. ..’); these can usually be 
memorised quite easily. 

But to overcome the technical difficulties is certainly not enough. If the 
class is left with the impression that ‘The Nun’s Priest’s Tale’ is merely a re- 
telling, in quaint old English, of a well-known fable, then, obviously, the 
whole business has been a waste of time. To show that the poem has a wider 
significance, we may begin with the famous discussion on dreams. Here 
Chauntecleer and Pertelote stand so clearly for masculine self-importance and 
feminine common-sense that little explanation is necessary. Chauntecleer is 
obsessed with himself; even his dreams are expected to be of absorbing inter- 
est to his wife, and her reception of his account is so shattering to his self- 
esteem (he had undergone a most impressive visionary experience and is 
offered—a laxative! It is clearly this that rankles more than the accusation of 
cowardice—he concludes: 


... I ne telle of laxatyves no store, 
For they ben venimous, I woot it well; 
I hem defye, I love hem never a del.) 
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that he feels obliged to unload the full weight of his learning on to Pertelote, 
and restores his self-confidence by the underhand ‘Mulier est hominis con. 
fusio’ joke. After this, he is in good humour and can once again treat her a 
a pretty little poppet, whose chief function is to afford him sensual satisfac. 
tion. The irony of this is underlined by the account of him in the yard: 


He loketh as it were a grim leoun, 


a lion who has been nearly scared to death by a dream. 

But, of course, the irony is not directed solely against Chauntecleer. Per- 
telote’s picture of the ideal husband is that of the hero of a popular love-story 
and although this is largely counteracted by her practical common-sense it 
must not be forgotten that her common-sense is proved wrong and in the 
end it is Chauntecleer’s own quick-wittedness that saves him—after he has 
been betrayed by his conceit, in spite of the warning of his dream. The irony 
is no simple satire directed against one type, but quickly-shifting, bringing 
out both the weakness and the strength of male and female. 

Once this is established, it is unlikely that anyone will regard the poem a 
a mere children’s fable—for one thing, the earthy, realistic setting—the 
widow’s yard and cottage—will preclude this view, as will also the magnifi- 
cent vigour of the chase after the fox, to which no modern English version 
can hope to do justice. 

I do not spend much time on the mediaeval background; to stress this is 
rather to limit the appeal of the poem to pupils, and there is little that needs 
explaining in these terms. (Of course, “The Prologue’ is a different matter), 

Obviously, this is not a complete account of the poem, nor is it meant to 
be; I offer it merely as the outline of what I have found to be a profitable 
approach. 
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by 
F. C. POLLER 


English Master at Toynbee Secondary School, Eastleigh 


Miss STEVENS (in THE USE OF ENGLISH, Summer and Autumn, 1954) de- 
plores the juxtaposition of good poetry and bad poetry, or not-poetry as she 
calls it, within the same covers, and holds it to be a reason why, when most 
children leave school, they look upon poetry as ‘silly, tedious, incompre- 
hensible, or at best irrelevant to the interests of normal people’, the stages 
through which they pass being ‘acquiescence, boredom, and finally, half- 
hearted apathy’. I am convinced that Miss Stevens has greatly overstated the 
connection between the type of anthology she criticises and the half-hearted 
apathy to poetry of the adolescent. 

I teach in a Secondary Modern Boys’ School, and, because I have a love 
for poetry, I often attempt to share my pleasure with the boys. Although I 
am often successful, I have come to the conclusion that many adolescents do 
not like poetry because they are constitutionally incapable of appreciating 
poetry at their age. It may even be that many adults are constitutionally 
incapable of appreciating poetry too, for adequate response is bound to de- 
pend to some extent on the physical make-up of a person, just as tone-deaf- 
ness, and colour-blindness hamper people’s appreciation of music and art, 
though the physical basis of one’s appreciation of poetry is not definable in 
terms of specific deficiencies; but an examination of this problem is outside 
the province of this essay. 

Whatever else poetry may be, it is at least expression of emotion, or 
thought and emotion fused, the expression of self-consciousness, of reflective 
powers. Such faculties are only just beginning to develop in the adolescent. 
Adolescents are not in a position to sympathise with the mature, finely- 
wrought self-consciousness of the poet. 

The subject matter too is largely unsuitable. The bulk of poetry is about 
love and death, and an adolescent has probably had little experience of either. 
For instance, is is not only the archaisms that prevent children from appre- 
ciating the early ballads; it is also, and primarily, the fact that the subject 
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matter is unsuitable. Boys, certainly, have little sympathy with jilted and 
unrequited lovers. Admittedly, rhythm, and the pace of the narrative, and 
certain incidents—for instance, May Colvin’s dexterity in tumbling ‘false Sir 
John’ into the sea—have an appeal, but generally speaking the emotion 
impact of these poems is lost upon the child, because he hasn’t the experience, 
vicarious or first-hand, that would enable him to respond to: 


“Ae bit I canna eat, sister, 
Nor ae drop can I drink, 
Until I see my dear husband, 
So long for him I think.” 


“It’s narrow, narrow, mak your bed, 
And learn to lie your lane; 
For I’m gaun owre the sea, Fair Annie, 
A braw bride to bring hame. 
Wi’ her I will get gowd and gear, 
Wi’ you I ne’er gat nane.” 


“Tis I, my love, sits on your grave 
And will not let you sleep; 
For I crave one kiss of your clay-cold lips, 
And that is all I seek.” 


Even if one only considers the purely sensuous appeal of poetry, then it 
must be admitted that children only appreciate the more obvious musical 
effects of the poet: 


For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


Children will almost instantaneously appreciate this, but not: 


Or to-fro tender trambeams truckle at the eye. 


or: 


Over the land freckled with snow half-thawed 
The speculating rooks at their nests cawed 

And saw from elm-tops, delicate as flower of grass, 
What we below could not see, Winter pass. 


It needs a delicately attuned ear to appreciate such verbal music. 
The evocative in poetry, too, the calling up into consciousness of correla- 
tive images and associated sensations, is best appreciated by the mind with 
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the range of experience that a child cannot be expected to have. The evoca- 
tive beauty of the following verse, for example, can only be appreciated by 
someone who has sympathy for the retrospective mood: 


Old Man, or Lad’s Love,—in the name there’s nothing 
To one that knows not Lad’s Love, or Old Man, 

The hoar-green feathery herb, almost a tree, 

Growing with rosemary and lavender. 

Even to one that knows it well, the names 
Half-decorate, half perplex, the thing it is: 

At least, what that is clings not to the names 

In spite of time. And yet I like the names. 


It should be obvious then that whether the evocative values of poetry be 
considered, its sensuous appeal, its subject matter, or the poet’s self-conscious- 
ness, Wordsworth’s ‘inward eye’, there are several natural reasons why the 
adolescent should leave school without having much love for poetry. Though 
what I have said may seem truisms, I think they need to be restated, for so 
many people talk about the adolescent’s lack of concern for poetry as if some- 
one were to blame. This is a case where a teacher can easily over-estimate 
his influence. I am aware that the selection of particular examples from 
poetry that I have made in order to illustrate points in my argument, is likely 
to be unfair. However, particularisation is unavoidable, and I can only leave 
it to the individual’s own experience to decide how far my contentions are 
valid. 

Despite my stated scepticism, I believe that adolescents can learn to enjoy 
certain poetry, and that one’s selection of poetry is important. And here I 
disagree fundamentally with Miss Stevens’ desire that we should root out all 
the ‘not-poetry’ from anthologies and give only real poetry to the children. 
Miss Stevens seems to have forgotten one of the basic principles of education 
—that we should move from the known to the unknown. The earliest lan- 
guage uttered by the child that has any remote connection with poetry is the 
repetition of rhyming sounds, and then jingles. “Rain, rain go away, Come 
again another day.’ That is the beginning. Kathleen Finch, in her ‘Junior 
Reciter’s Repertory’, does something that an anthologist of children’s poe- 
try rarely does, keeps exclusively to those poems that she remembers enjoy- 
ing when she was a child. The result is that there is very little real poetry in 
the book at all. Much of it would make Miss Stevens squirm as it makes me 
squirm. For instance: 
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I’ve a question, please, to ask you-oh, I really must find out! 
I’m so worried that I scarcely know what I’m about. 

I'd always quite believed it, since I was very small, 

And now my new nurse tells me that it isn’t true at all. 
Aren’t there really any fairies? 


and 


Can you build a nest for the willow wren? 

Can you tell me why twice times four aren’t ten? 
You may be clever, but still I'll bet 

There are some of these things you can’t do yet. 


But the point is that these are the sort of poems that Miss Finch says she 


liked when she was a child. 


We must start with what children enjoy, whether we call it poetry or not. 
It is true that poetry may have a moral influence on us; it may inspire us, but 
primarily, we read it for enjoyment, and if we do not enjoy it, than there is 
not much point in reading it. Similarly in a classroom, a poetry lesson should 
be pleasurable, and, if it is not, then it should be abandoned. We are bound, 
if we love poetry, to be trying to improve the taste of our children, but the 
danger lies more in our haste to do just that than in our presentation of ‘not- 
poetry’. 

I would go further; it doesn’t matter what doggerel, what limping verses, 
what mawkish sentimentality you take for subject-matter to start with: the 
important thing is to stimulate an interest and to keep it alive. We must 
accept the fact that children’s tastes are vulgar, violent, sentimental, naive. 
When the Micky Thumps ballad and the poem that C. Day Lewis puts along- 
side it in his Poetry for You, beginning ‘Man proposes, God in his time dis- 
poses’, are read to a class, not many are able to say which is the better poem, 
because a child finds it difficult to grasp the conception of sincerity of purpose 
in a poem, of genuineness of emotion, and are ready to accept the easy 
rhythm, simple pictures, and sweet sounds of “Man proposes’. To improve 
such taste is something that cannot be done quickly. 


I would love to read Gerard Manley Hopkins in class, and T. S. Eliot and 
Edward Thomas, but I know that the response would be disappointing. | 
realise that Hopkins’ ‘Inversnaid’ might be suitable, and the fog metaphors in 
‘The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock’, and perhaps ‘The Journey of the 
Magi’, and Edward Thomas’ ‘The Gallows’, but the very paucity of these 
exceptions only proves that these poets are generally taboo. Instead, what | 
must read is: 
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POETRY FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 


The moon is up the stars are bright, 
The wind is fresh and free, 

We're out to seek for gold tonight 
Across the silver sea. 


and: 
Lars Porsena of Clusium, 
By the nine gods he swore, 
That the great house of Tarquin, 
Should suffer wrong no more. 
and even: 


I used to be an awful lad, 

The things I did were downright bad, 
But worst of all were what I done 
From seventeen to twenty-one. 


After all, there are real pleasures to be gained from these lesser heights, 
and much to satisfy the child’s appreciation of brisk narrative and simple 
metres, and his sense of romance. It would be a pity to disturb a child’s 
pleasant dallyings and excursions through these foothills of Parnassus in our 
anxiety to push him to greater heights; we might only succeed in making 
him turn away altogether. If the child is able to enjoy poetry at all, it is 
probably sufficient just to introduce him to those lesser heights, and, if he 
leaves school not antipathetic towards poetry—and that double negative is 
deliberate—then the teachers of that child have achieved no mean thing. 


EDUCATIONIST’S ENGLISH 


The mutual approximation of oral zones which we call kissing, for ex- 
ample... 


Susan Isaacs, Social Development in Young Children 
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by 
ANDREW M. WILKINSON 


Senior English Master, Hertford Grammar School 


THE MARKING of English composition, especially in the Grammar School, 
always presents a problem, even if only because of the bulk of what is to be 
marked, and it is a problem upon which few helpful things appear to have 
been said. 

A recent book, the A.M.A.’s The Teaching of English, for example, is 
frankly puzzled. It quotes as one representative opinion the old staff-room 
grumble: “The real answer to the correction bogey is to be allowed sufficient 
time in the time-table to do the job, drudgery and all’. In present day Poland 
teachers of the vernacular receive, by law, more free-periods than teachers of 
other subjects; it seems unlikely however that we shall be so favoured in this 
country. The contrary opinion—‘Detailed marking takes a tremendous 
amount of time, gives the schoolmaster the idea that he is conscientiously 
doing his job, but appears to me mostly wasted effort’—does at least hint, for 
the less conscientious, a practical solution. 

We can, of course, sympathise with the holders of both opinions. They 
have in mind the method of marking which may be designated ‘proof cor- 
recting’, whereby each mistake (of spelling, punctuation, grammar, con- 
struction, etc.) is underlined in red and is indicated by an appropriate symbol 
or comment in the margin. This method is the one in almost universal use. 
It seems thorough; it is not unknown for any falling short from it to receive 
a Headmaster’s rebuke; and any parents who trouble to look at the exercise 
books which arrive at home, finding no mistakes uncensured, think their 
children are being well taught. Nevertheless the whole approach is funda- 
mentally wrong. Classical grammar, classical metres, we may have thrown 
off from English teaching; but the classical approach to composition—far 
more damaging—.s still with us. 

The method is bad because, from the start, the work is marked primarily 
for mistakes; and consequently mistakes are found—in quantity. It is easy to 
pretend that we base our final estimate mainly on the positive qualities ofa 
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composition ; but it is highly questionable whether a fair and coherent read- 
ing is possible when there is so much dallying with incidental details. And 
how far does the pupil recognise that we put first things first when we return 
his book so cut about? He will assume that formal correctness is the import- 
ant quality; and we shall be well on the way to destroying that spontaneity 
in which he so superbly excels us. And if we insist, as is often done, that he 
writes all his ‘corrections’ meticulously (correcting all the mistakes of all the 
different kinds that are possible in the work of a boy of eleven or twelve or 
thirteen) we shall probably extinguish that interest, and even that passion 
for writing his inside out, which we might otherwise generate. 

What then is to be done? The answer is that a work of imagination, de- 
scription, exposition, narration, should be marked as such; other aspects of it 
should be ignored, as far as possible. It should be marked as a whole—and a 
constructive comment made at the end; marked as often as possible with the 
writer at one’s elbow—in the ‘silent reading’ period for example. The pupils 
should be told beforehand what we particularly want them to bring off—a 
fast narrative, an effective climax, an exact exposition, an observed descrip- 
tion, a feeling, a mood. And the composition should be judged on how far 
it fulfils its intention; and on nothing else. Work in spelling, punctuation, 
etc. is, of course, essential; but it should be given in separate exercises where 
it can be concentrated upon. Learning a step at a time is after all a normal 
procedure in nearly every subject except English, where in his composition 
the pupil seems to be expected to improve everything at once—and to pro- 
duce interesting work at the same time. 

One of the best ways of learning to write is to write—as often as pessible; 
and one piece of composition each week is absolutely necessary with all but 
the very best pupils (and even they would profit by it)—that has always been 
axiomatic. Yet with the old methods of marking this is the surest way to 
reduce the teacher to a drudge; so that recent thought on the matter (The 
Teaching of English, p. 67, for example) has been led to advocate ‘a fortnightly 
exercise in connected writing’. But with the approach outlined above a 
weekly composition is not burdensome; and much more time and thought 
can be given to the imaginative preparation of stimulating topics for written 
work. 

It may be objected that the knowledge acquired in formal exercises will 
not transfer itself to the pupil’s composition work. In my experience this 
objection is not valid; on the contrary the more detailed attention given to 
such points seems to have implanted them the more deeply. But even if 
something is lost I feel that the gain is immeasurably greater. Below are two 
examples of the work of a C-stream boy: the first was written at the end of 
his first year, and the second some months later, after a term and a half of 
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the new methods. (The starting point of the second passage was Blake's 
Chimney Sweeper). 


SATURDAY MORNING 


On Saturday morning it is nice to wake up and find no school to attend. I go for 
a walk over the fields for about an hour till I get an appetite for dinner then run home 
for a big breakfast. By then the shops are open and then it is my duty to fetch in 
most of the shopping and the coal. 

In the morning I usually look in the shops and then play at the back garden with 
my friends, the latest craze is sword fencing but using sticks. About half an hour 
before lunch time I start my prep. 


MY LIFE STORY AS A CLIMBING BOY 


My sad career as a climbing boy began when I was six years of age. My father 
whom I had never seen died from appendicitis, my mother from the plague. Some 
miracle must have saved me but I hated the next few years of my life. I lived them 
as a climbing boy. I can remember those days as vividly as yesterday, just hoping and 
hoping for what I didn’t know. All these elegant people and their rich clothes of silk 
and satin which makes them so much better than us boys I thought, but what did 
my thoughts matter. I can still visualise those gaping holes of terror and soot. We 
would climb into suffocating soot and blackness choking, coughing and our minds 
and brains slowly slurring as a dying mans speech. But that voice of our master 
booming and hurting almost as much as the whips forcing us on with our task. We'd 
be cut, with soot rubbed into our wounds, to be followed by the master’s salt, which 
would make us screw our faces as we felt sheets of pain. 

The master to me seemed more of a monster, who kicked and lashed out rains of 
blows just to hurt and loll upon his high security. He would taunt us with dainty 
morsels of food, and grin behind his folds of fat. I’d feel like pounding his head in, 
but I was so feeble as a speck of dust. Soon I became too big for his services, so he 
chased me out into the wide world, and what is to become I don’t know. 


Comment is perhaps unnecessary. The writer has been liberated; his very 
faults—words outrunning ideas, ideas outrunning words—are signs of grace; 
his imaginative is much more ‘real’ than his actual life. 


Needless to say the correction policy outlined above is not a panacea work- 
ing as if by magic; it must be supported in other ways. The mechanical 
setting of the next essay title in Blogg’s English Course must be eschewed in 
favour of an imaginative presentation of stimulating subjects for composition; 
and wide reading on the part of the pupils must be encouraged. This approach 
to the problem of marking is not original (I found the suggestions of one of 
H.M. Inspectors helpful); but it may be useful for me to record my expet- 
ience of its very great value. 
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by 
T. J. SNAPE 


Senior English Master, County Boys’ School, Maidenhead 


Most PEOPLE would agree that, for a variety of reasons, there has been 
a decline in the reading habits of young people today. It seems likely that 
this will continue and that, as a consequence, there will be increasing num- 
bers of grammar school pupils who have no literary background, and no 
tradition of leisure-time reading. The following scheme outlines a method 
of relating this fact to Sixth Form English. It is based upon the practical 
experience of the past three years, and is an attempt to solve some of the 
problems which have arisen. 

Our main task is obviously to make non-readers into readers. Here we 
have to take into account the fact that our pupils, under the G.C.E. reorgani- 
sation may be very young and inexperienced. I suggest that in the first year 
of the Sixth Form, reading should be a strictly supervised affair, and confined 
to minimal quantities. It is of little use to issue huge lists of recommended 
books, many of them books of verse, to boys who have not the habit of 
reading; we should instead make sure that they read small quantities carefully. 
This need not cramp the style of the boy who, for one reason or the other, 
does read widely. If we insist on a minimum, we can encourage more; but 
we must not expect boys to change overnight from television fans to poetry 
readers. 

Our next problem is reading matter. Here again we must be realistic. 
Most of us are bound by the requirements of the G.C.E., although we have 
a fairly wide choice of books. It would be a misconception of the nature of 
Sixth Form work to confine ourselves to these, however. On the other hand, 
what suggests itself immediately to the English graduate, the Short History 
of Literature, is obviously impractical. There is little point in filling boys with 
second-hand opinions about books they have not read. What could be useful, 
in my view, is an examination of different genres in Literature, based on a 
tepresentative selection of Set Books. The examination could be conducted 
by the careful reading, in class and out, of a few examples of the genre. An 
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example may make this clear. A set book, Twelfth Night, could be selected 
as the centre of an examination of Comedy. Other examples of the genre to 
be read might be The Frogs, The Alchemist, Love for Love, Man and Superman, 
The two points to be remembered here are that the reading should be limited, 
and that it should be insisted upon. An examination of these Comedies would 
obviously provide the material for a realisation of the great critical issues of 
Comedy. Since there are only a few plays, it would be possible to provide 
sets of books for the form; the quality of G.C.E. answers would surely be 
improved, and the boys would go to their universities with a positive know- 
ledge of five Comedies, which would stand them in good stead whatever 
their subject. 

The following reading scheme applies the principle to the 1955 syllabus 
of the N.U.J.M.B. The actual titles are, of course, unimportant; they would 
be selected by the master concerned. Set books are printed in italic type. 


DRAMA: Cymbeline, Volpone, Way of the World, Man and Superman, Theban plays, 
Othello, Duchess of Malfi, Wild Duck. 

POETRY: Comus, Lycidas, Sonnets, Donne Songs, etc., Keats (Odes, etc.), Tennyson ‘Ih 
Memoriam’, Contemporary Verse (Penguin), Chaucer Prologue and Prioresse, Pope 
Essay on Man, etc., Dryden ‘Absalom’, some Ballads, Arnold Narrative poems. 


NOVEL: Rob Roy, Vanity Fair, Great Expectations, Casterbridge, Lord Jim. 


There are twenty-three books here, which are surely well within the capa- 
bilities of any Sixth Former. And if these books have been read carefully, 
and talked about, and ess: vys written, I think a good stimulus will have been 
given towards critical thinking on the important questions of literature. 

What are the objections to such a scheme? The most obvious one is that 
it does not cater for other than incidental consideration of literary move- 
ments, such as Romanticism, etc. This, I think, is probably a good thing, 
since boys without a thorough knowledge of a period are apt to make hasty 
generalisations and to be unconscious of the necessary qualifications. Another 
objection might be that there is no mention of critical works. Here again, | 
think that the school is not the place for criticism of criticism. Our main task 
should be to make our pupils read texts. It should be mentioned at this point, 
perhaps, that this is obviously not a scheme for scholarship candidates, who 
presumably are pupils who have the habit of reading. These suggestions are 
for pupils who have not developed reading habits, who come from non- 
literary homes. 

One final point should be made. I suppose it is axiomatic that English 
teachers are enthusiastic about their subject. Yet all too often, that enthusi- 
asm is not communicated to their pupils. The reason may well be that the 
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pupil’s first experience of literature is not closely enough controlled and 
guided. I myself believe that reading of literature begins as a discipline and 
ends as a delight. The scheme here described would help our pupils to share 
the delight, which is surely the true aim of literature teaching. 


QS) 


AN EASTER COURSE ON POETRY 


A WEEKEND CouRSE is being held on Poetry at Bassingbourn Village 
College, Cambridgeshire on Saturday and Sunday, 26th and 27th March, 
1955. There will be discussions using THE USE OF ENGLISH Reading Sheets, 
and in addition some discussion of poetry by Marvell, George Herbert, Keats, 
and contemporary poets. On the Saturday evening there will be a recital 
and poetry reading. The recital will be of songs and settings of English 
poetry to music of the 16th, 17th and 2oth centuries, and will be given by 
Pauline Lewis, Margaret Orr and Wilfrid Mellers. It will include some set- 
tings composed by Mr. Mellers of English poetry by Yeats and others, and 
by Dr. Robin Orr of Arthur Waley’s Chinese poems. 

The course is intended for teachers of English. Students will be lodged in 
private houses in the village, and take all their meals in the Village College. 
The fee will be 30s. and applications should be sent to David Holbrook, .a., 
Tutor, Bassingbourn Village College, near Royston, Herts, 
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by 
JAMES BRITTON 


(London Association for the Teaching of English) 


SURELY THE most important aspect of a school-age public examination is 
its effect upon the teaching in schools? No sooner is this said, however, than 
pictures come to mind of Tom, Dick and Harry and their anonymous sisters 
making desperate last attempts at “Ordinary Level English Language’, a com- 
pulsory paper for them if they are to take up engineering or banking or 
accountancy, or Infant-school teaching, or physiotherapy, or nursing (in a 
London hospital), or many another cherished career. And this is the dilem- 
ma—not for the fortunate in fortunate places, but for the others: the conflict 
of loyalties—to the subject they teach or the child who is taught. 

In all practical honesty, coaching can work in such cases. What a respon- 
sibility for the teacher deciding when and where he will teach, when and 
where he will cram! 

It seems to me that, in principle, there ought not to be any better way of 
preparing a pupil for an examination than good teaching: and that examining 
authorities ought to recognise the principle and make themselves responsible 
for providing an examination which as nearly as possible satisfies it. Under 
present arrangements, wherever the blame may lie, one effect of the English 
Language paper set by the London authority (and no doubt other authorities, 
though I am not concerned with them here) is to encourage training in cer- 
tain restricted techniques (precis-writing, for example) at the expense of more 
broadly based language teaching. 

An underlying misconception is, I believe, partly responsible for this state 
of affairs. The syllabus for this English Language examination was until this 
year set out in the broadest and briefest possible terms, and the new syllabus 
now in force, while it is an improvement, remains extremely general. It 
could embrace within its terms an infinite variety of widely differing papers. 
Reading these syllabuses one might suppose that one year’s paper would bear 
little resemblance to another’s, that ‘question-spotting’ was impracticable. 
The reverse has been startingly the case: one paper has been so like another 
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in recent years that one might be tempted to suppose that algebraic symbols 
could easily express the underlying constant language paper. 

The vague syllabus, the unchanging paper: it seems likely that these two 
phenomena are connected. Examiners, we have been told, hardly dare to 
alter the form of the Paper since every attempt at doing so is met with an 
outcry from the teachers. Has this position not arisen largely because teachers 
have in practice no guidance other than what they gain from a study of past 
papers? If in the first place guidance could have been obtained from the 
syllabus, there might have been no irresistible demand for a stereotyped paper. 
Examiners, moreover, could have effectively defended themselves against 
protests by quoting the syllabus: the present syllabus is so vague that it could 
be used to support departures reasonable and unreasonable and is therefore 
a useless weapon in the examiners’ hands. 

This seems to me to be the misconception: the examining authority be- 
lieves that a broad examination syllabus leaves freedom for the teacher to 
work out his own teaching syllabus: teachers on the other hand would not 
protest against the least change in the paper if it were not for the fact that 
such changes invalidate their teaching: in other words they reveal that their 
teaching syllabus only too often is closely based upon a forecast of the paper 
itself. 

It would be far better, in my opinion, to have a syllabus that is a real 
directive, and a variable form of question paper: for it is the stereotyped 
question paper above all that makes coaching profitable. 

The task of drawing up a full and effective syllabus for an English Language 
examination would, of course, be an extremely difficult one for any subject 
panel. We may suspect indeed that the outline syllabus now in force was 
the residue of agreement between members of the panel, left after all disputed 
issues had been removed. 

Subjects with a better defined commitment than that of English (Physics, 
for example) do not suffer from an ill-defined examination syllabus: some 
authorities even go so far as to publish detailed amplifications of the syllabus 
in such subjects for the especial guidance of teachers entering their first can- 
didates. Nor, in such subjects, is there this stereotyping of the paper: there 
may be protests against changes, but evidently they are not paralysing. 

If in English (the servant of many masters) it is impossible to arrive at a 
single agreed syllabus, would it not be reasonable at least as a temporary 
measure, to foster the production of a number of alternative syllabuses, re- 
flecting different points of view? 

One such syllabus has been drawn up, in readiness, by a committee of the 
London Association for the Teaching of English. It is not intended to suit 
everybody: but it is based upon the experience of a number of teachers, has 
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received the support of a good many others, and might prove useful to some 
who see it here for the first time: 


PROPOSED SYLLABUS FOR ENGLISH LANGUAGE PAPER, 
G.C.E., ORDINARY LEVEL 


1. One paper shall be taken, lasting two and a half hours, and consisting of three 
parts: 

I 

2. An exercise in composition lasting about one hour and designed to test the cane 
didate’s ability to write interesting and coherent continuous prose. The degree to 
which the observations made, or ideas or feelings expressed, are inter-related (co- 
ordinated, sub-ordinated, stressed) to the furtherance of the writer’s purpose will be 
taken as a significant indication of his ability. Intelligent sentence structure and punc- 
tuation will be regarded as important elements in this process. Careless spelling will 
be penalised. 

3. The exercises in this section of the paper will give scope for imaginative writing, 
description, narration and reasoning. One subject will usually be of the one- or two- 
word type to allow of individual treatment in any form the candidate may desire. 
Most subjects, however, and particularly any calling for reasoned thought or argu- 
ment, will be formulated fully so as to give the candidate a precise idea of what is 
expected of him. 

II and III 

4. In each of these sections there will be a passage (or passages) upon which ques- 
tions are set to test the candidate’s ability to understand what he reads, and interpret 
it in simple and effective language. It is intended that about 45 minutes should be 
spent on each of Sections II and IIL. 

5. In Section II a prose passage of literary merit (or perhaps two passages, one of 
prose and one of verse) will be set. Many of the questions asked will be simple and 
require very short answers: others will test the candidate’s ability to respond to deeper 
or less immediate aspects of the writer’s meaning, or to the meaning of the passages 
as a whole; and these questions will require to be answered more fully. 

(The questions of the former type are intended to assist the candidate in answering 
questions of the latter type, encouraging, so to speak, the kind of mental effort that 
is called for whenever a reader responds to the language of a creative writer.) 

6. In Section III a passage of plain straightforward prose (c.g. extract from a text- 
book or from a news report) will be set. 

Some of the questions set in Section III will test the candidate’s ability (a) to select 
and arrange significant facts and ideas from the passages, and/or (b) to summarise part 
or the whole of a passage. 

7. The work in this Section will also include two groups of questions as follows, 
the candidate having to answer one group only, at his choice: 

(a) Questions to test knowledge of the meanings in their contexts or the particular 
usage (figurative or literal) of words and phrases in the passage. Emphasis will be 
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placed upon appreciation of the force of the particular examples given, rather than on 
identification of figures of speech or other devices. 

(b) Questions to test knowledge of sentence structure in relation to meaning, and 
the grammatical functions of words, in relation to meaning. 


There is nothing, I realise, earth-shaking about this. The examination 
sets OUt quite simply to test linguistic ability: ability both to originate and 
to comprehend written language; ability to use language both for simple 
practical purposes and for tasks of greater subtlety, comprehensiveness, com- 
plexity. 

Perhaps the greatest innovation suggested is the dropping of the précis 
question in its familiar form. Two kinds of objection were originally made: 
first that the requirements of the précis question resulted in the choice of a 
passage unsuitable for comprehension work, and often indeed incapable of 
arousing any interest at all in the candidates. The new specimen paper re- 
cently published removes the first part of this objection but not, it would 
seem, the second. In the second place, stereotyping of this question (reduc- 
tion invariably to one-third) encourages teachers to spend a good deal of 
valuable time perfecting this particular technique. There is no unique virtue 
after all in being able to compress the sense of 500 words into a skilful 160: 
many passages set (and many more which might have been set) would be 
better served by a greater or lesser rate of reduction. Though the process of 
summarising a passage, moreover, is a good way of testing at the same time 
comprehension and powers of expression, it is only one way among the 
many possible. 

Next, comment may be made upon the inclusion of a literary passage, a 
passage of imaginative writing, though this is not so revolutionary an idea 
as has been supposed. On the present language paper a candidate’s own 
writing may be either simply factual or highly imaginative, or more likely 
alittle of each: why limit the range then on the comprehension side of the 
process? In face, present language papers frequently do call for response to 
language of a literary kind. On the two specimen papers prepared by 
L.A.T.E. to illustrate this syllabus, the literary passages were taken one from 
Sir Arthur Grimble’s A Pattern of Islands and one from a Dylan Thomas short 
story. 

The rather complicated details about kinds of questions set out in para- 
graph 5 of the syllabus demand explanation. After trying out a large number 
of comprehension tests on a large number (and range) of candidates we have 
come to believe that the ability to comprehend an imaginative piece of writ- 
ing is best regarded as a ‘total process’, a synthesis, an exercise of ‘insight’; and 
that to measure that ability some questions must be asked which call for an 
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interpretation of the significance of passages (or paragraphs) as a whole. In 
finding out how best to test “total comprehension’, we first did away with 
‘multiple choice questions’—those ‘spot the winner’ questions which suggest 
three or four misleading answers alongside the right one: we wanted, we 
decided, to call forth only the kind of mental effort which any reader has 
to make whenever faced with a piece of difficult writing. The next practical 
step was a positive one: we used ‘leading questions’-—some of them so simple 
that no mark attached to them. Questions then fell into groups, usually one 
‘focal’ question culminating a series of three or four leading questions. These 
groups might be said to correspond to ‘spurts’ of effort at understanding; the 
earlier questions (like a rheostat in the circuit of an electric motor) constitute 
a kind of warming-up process, providing more favourable conditions for 
tackling the difficult last question. On the specimen papers we asterisked the 
focal questions, and demanded full answers to these, brief answers elsewhere. 

The purpose of Section III needs little comment. It is obviously easier to 
set all the appropriate kinds of question (including those to test the sort of 
ability at present tested by precis writing) on the basis of two quite different 
styles of passage, than on either of them alone. But more particularly, our 
old friend the ‘less gifted candidate’ might find himself, we hoped, more at 
home working on the ‘straightforward passage’ than on the piece of imagi- 
native writing. 

Two compromises will be evident in the syllabus. First, the retention of 
a one- or two-word subject among those set for composition. Teachers (re- 
calling their own school-days no doubt) felt that abler candidates enjoyed 
the freedom of this kind of subject, were able to write expressively out of 
their own imaginings, and did not necessarily produce the little Elia essay! 
so generally (and rightly) deplored. 

In the second place, it may be asked why grammar is placed as an altern- 
tive to work in vocabulary. We had to provide for two classes of teacher, 
those who feel grammatical work a waste of time for the average candidate 
at this stage, and those (like myself) who feel it has a valuable place through- 
out the grammar-school syllabus. Once decided that questions in grammat 
were to be optional, some substitute of equivalent ‘weight’ had to be found, 
and the arrangement suggested seemed reasonable. (After all one could 
hardly reduce the amount of time and energy spent in the study of ‘words 
and phrases’ even if one did know that the candidate, being qualified i 
grammar, was not compelled to answer this particular section of the paper 

The proposed syllabus, in broad terms, entrusts the task of assessing the 


1See R. R. Pedley’s excellent contribution to THE USE OF ENGLISH, Volume ! 
Number 1. 
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verbal ability of candidates to a two-fold test: in composition and compre- 
hension. Practising teachers have long been the strongest advocates of the 
former of these, and in opposition to those who challenged, not its sensitivity 
as a test, but the practicability of having it reliably marked. Feelings about 
comprehension will be less confident, and it is therefore encouraging to re- 
cord (i) that L.A.T.E.’s own trials show that a comprehension test gives a 
better spread of marks (i.e. is a more sensitive test of something) than the 
present London language paper, and (ii) that psychologists on the whole 
agree (to quote from Dr. G. A. V. Morgan’s paper on “The Structure of 
Verbal Abilities’ given at the British Association meetings last year) that 
‘knowledge of vocabulary and comprehension of sentence meaning have con- 
sistently been shc wn to be the best measures of general verbal ability’. 

There seems reason to hope then that a paper on the lines suggested would 
prove a good and suitable test; that the adoption by individual schools of the 
proposed syllabus might allow examiners to vary the papers set on each occa- 
sion and so reduce the efficacy of coaching methods, and provide a greater 
freedom for the teachers concerned to get on with the job of teaching Eng- 
lish in the way they believe best. 

Perhaps this is not enough? There is no doubt a danger that at first some 
teachers might concentrate entirely upon formal comprehension exercises. 
As Denys Thompson puts it (if he will forgive my purveying his views, so to 
speak under his own roof?): “Work for the existing paper means that an 
average or poor form spends much of its time in answering stereotyped 
questions. Will the L.A.T.E. scheme greatly alter this? . . . Shall we not see 
the same dim little books of comprehension and précis passages in dismal use?’ 

I believe experience would prove the foolishness of this course, however. 
Such coaching would turn out in the long run to be unprofitable—a claim 
which could not be made concerning the present paper. The L.A.T.E. trials 
(reference to which has flitted in and out of this article) were in fact an 
enquiry into this particular point. Several hundred thirteen-year-olds were 
given a comprehension test before and after a year of work in which half 
the forms did no comprehension exercises, and the other half as many as 
possible. Results showed that in the grammar schools it made not a half- 
pennyworth of difference to the score in the final test whether a candidate 
had been coached in such exercises or not. It is reading and writing—the 
two-way traffic in words—which would be found in the end, I suggest, the 
best preparation for the examination we propose. 

Let me conclude with some practical details. Since this syllabus is intended 
in any case to be optional to schools, there does fortunately exist all the neces- 
sary machinery for submitting it and, when it has been approved, operating 
it. Any school in the London authority (as also in others) may be examined 
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on a special syllabus submitted by itself. Seven schools decided, in February 
of this year, to take advantage of this arrangement and submit our syllabus, 
One school acted as guinea-pig and made formal application, while the rest 
awaited developments. There were difficulties to be overcome—the issue 
remained in doubt when this present account was accepted for publication, 
As we go to press, however, we learn that (with minor amendments, which 
I have incorporated in the copy given above) the syllabus has been approved, 
and candidates from this one school will be taking papers in it next term. 

It may seem a small beginning; however, the conference that started it all 
took place as long ago as 1951; our first specimen paper was presented to the 
Association in June 1952, our ideas submitted to the Joint Four in November 
of that year: we can afford, obviously, to be patient! 

We have had a great deal of help from a great many people, not least from 
those most closely associated with the London examination itself. We are 
grateful for this opportunity of making our plans more widely known, and 
would welcome inquiries and suggestions from any reader of THE USE OF 
ENGLISH. 

It is far too early, however, to begin awarding campaign medals! I have 
fallen into the error of writing as though approval of the proposed syllabus 
were the last hurdle. It is of course the first. After that everything will 
depend upon the setting of the papers, the satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem of marking them, and in the last analysis upon the work done in the 
schools in preparing for the exam. 

But all that is another story. 


PURE ENGLISH ANOTHER LOST CAUSE? 


While a thorough knowledge of the language is an essential prerequisite, we 
reckon that this is not a goal in itself but rather the key which unlocks the 
door to the literature, history and ways of thought that are infused at Oxford. 
From the brochure of the Oxford English Centre for foreign Students 
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MY VISIT TO THE HOSPITAL AS AN OUT-PATIENT 


As I ALIGHTED from the trolley-bus I wondered by which gate of the 
hospital I should enter—the main or the back gate—for I did not know the 
hospital at all well from my last visit, having been rushed there in the middle 
of the night and having come home by taxi after my operation and recovery. 
All I knew was that the hospital grounds were very large. 

I decided on the back entrance, for I seemed to remember that the Path- 
ological Laboratory, which I was to attend, was nearer there. After checking 
on the numerous direction-boards I was able to find the place; it was situated 
quite near to my old ward, but was unlike the other buildings in being built 
of wood instead of brick. In fact it was not unlike a large hut. I knocked 
and entered. 

Men and women dressed in white overalls sat busily testing test-tubes of 
blood. Bunsen burners were alight on the benches. As I entered my card 
was taken and I was told to remove my raincoat and jacket and sit down. 
[looked around me: many bottles of chemicals were arranged on the shelves 
and I saw a large refrigerator in one corner with the notice—‘The nation 
urgently needs blood-donors. Why not you?’ Much glass apparatus lay 
about the benches and the smell of ether was particularly apparent. 

Finally the doctor (I called him this only I do not think it was his correct 
title) who had tested the B.S.R. of my blood before when I had been in 
hospital came up to me. He had my card. ‘Ah, ex-Robin ward, eh?’ I 
replied with a nod and he told me to roll up my sleeve. 

Now before I had been in hospital I would have dreaded having the needle, 
but now after being made like a pin cushion for weeks I did not mind it. 
The doctor tied a thin piece of rubber-tubing lightly around my arm near 
the shoulder. I had the skin cleaned with some ether and then I clenched my 
hand as I had done before and looked away; I think it is always better to do 
this. I felt the fine needle enter my skin. In the next room, which appeared 
to be an office, there was a sudden outbreak of typewriting. I felt myself 
shiver, not through my blood test but through the bitter cold. I was told to 
ypen my hand. Quickly the needle, together with a sample of blood in the 
syringe, was withdrawn. For a few seconds there seemed to be a gap in my 
arm. The spot was cleansed and a small plaster stuck over it. I dressed, and 
meanwhile the doctor filled a small bottle with the dark red blood from the 
syringe. 

That was all, and as I left the hut a man passed in. I walked over to my 
former ward and looked through the window. Tony, the little boy with the 
burnt hand, was the only one I knew. 


A Schoolboy of 14 
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PART A’ by J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master, Chislehurst-Sidcup Grammar School 


THE POEMS on this quarter’s Sheet are intended to provide the pupil with 
an opportunity of seeing how far the chosen metre or stanza-form is related 
—significantly related—to the poem’s whole meaning and effect. We expect 
of the metre that at the very least it shall not actually militate against the 
success of the poem, while in poetry of any significance we look to finda 
harmony between form and substance which forbids us to believe that any 
other metre could have been employed without producing a different and 
inferior result. 

Perhaps this is the moment at which pupils should be invited to consider 
what is really meant when we speak of a poet’s ‘choice’ of stanza, or indeed 
of his use of any ‘device’ whatever, if the words ‘choice’ and ‘device’ are 
taken to imply fully conscious processes of composition. A poem is nota 
consciously manufactured article: it is usually fashioned (if one may, for 
brevity’s sake, generalise) from fragments which have been generated in the 
unconscious mind and are thrown up into consciousness when their time is 
come. And the point is that these fragments (phrases, whole lines, couplets) 
will as often as not emerge with their movement already upon them, so that the 
metre of the poem into which they are to be stitched is already determined. 
I have not space to elaborate this point; only to say that often a poet cannot 
consciously choose his metre or his stanza-form at all, for it has already been 
chosen for him. 

The following notes relate to the poems on the Reading Sheet. It will 
probably be found wise first to make sure that the sense of each particular 
poem is understood; afterwards it should be possible to consider the relation- 
ship between form and meaning. 

WILLIAM BLAKE: Extract from Jerusalem; ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: Extract 
from Maud. In each of these poems the speaker denounces the exploiters of 
the poor in his generation. Blake’s long, loose lines are unrhymed, and in 
their rhythm near to speech; the effect, I suggest, is of a somewhat imper- 
sonal, bardic utterance, the all-round looseness being suited to a poem made 
up of generalisations. Tennyson’s careful hexameters are fully rhymed and 
for the most part end-stopped; here the effect is more personal, more clipped 
186 
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and bitter, and more suited to a poem composed of particular observations. 
Those users of the Reading Sheets who like to set poems side by side for the 
purposes of comparative evaluation will find these a useful pair; there is much 
more to be said about both of them than can be said here. 

JOHN FLETCHER: Sleep. The special interest of this stanza lies in the arrange- 
ment of the rhymes: the first rhyme is ‘left dangling’ while two couplets 
follow. As we read ll. 2-5 we are ‘hearkening after’ the completing rhyme 
of |. 1 which is, of course, supplied by 1. 6; and where, as here, satisfaction is 
delayed, satisfaction is the more complete when it does come. The way in 
which Fletcher’s stanza is related to his theme is obvious: the ‘completing’ 
thymes in Il. 6 and 12 bring with them a sense of long-awaited fulfilment, 
as of sleep falling at last upon the eyes. ‘Lock me in delight’ says the poet; 
and the delight of each stanza is to be found in the way in which its content 
is ‘locked in’ by the two outer lines. 

A somewhat similar approach can be made to Keats’ In a drear-nighted 
December (not printed on the Reading Sheet). 

JOHN DONNE: Go and Catch a Falling Star. The stanza of Donne’s poem is 
no less worthy of study. Interest centres on the two short lines— 


And find 
What wind 


which by their placing and their brevity arouse the mind to more than usual 
attention for the last line— 


Serves to advance an honest mind. 


The device, once established, is used with telling and significant effect in 
stanza 2, and even more so in stanza 3. 

ROBERT BROWNING: Sunrise. Browning is trying to render an increase of 
sunlight by means of an increasing length of line. Here is matter for class- 
room discussion, but to my mind the device (the word ‘device’ seems the 
tight one here) is very unsubtle—in fact, clumsy. Those who have read 
Herbert’s poem Easter Wings will be able to discuss the similar sort of con- 
scious patterning that is employed there. In spite of all that has been said in 
Herbert’s defence I find his poem no more successful than Browning’s. 


JOHN cLarE: First Love. This beautiful poem deserves more discussion than 
a mere consideration of its form will allow of. Briefly, then: the first stanza, 
which one would expect to set the pattern for the succeeding ones, gives us 
eight ‘four-beat’ lines; the second establishes a new pattern by shortening 
ll. 10, 12, 14 and 16 to ‘three-beat’ lines; the third retains the shortened lines 
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and also shortens |. 17. The effect seems to me to be this. In stanza 2 the 
shortening of the evenly-numbered lines reflects the increasing breathlessneg 
and confusion of the lover (cf. ‘And took my sight away’). The further 
shortening which occurs in Il. 17-18— 


Are flowers the winter’s choice? 
Is love’s bed always now?! 


makes these lines the central moment of the poem: the poet breaks off from 
his narrative to meditate upon his present plight. At this point the poem 
almost stands still. Afterwards there is a recovery of impulse which is main- 
tained to the end. 


Much depends upon the poet’s choice of metre or of stanza-form; but 
quite as much depends upon the way in which the chosen form is ‘exploited 
—upon such things as the running-on of lines, the length of periods and the 
placing of pauses. It is these matters which will be the subject of next quar- 

. 
ter’s notes. 


IT am not quite sure what these lines mean, but seeing that this is one of the poems 
of Clare’s madness I would hazard the following paraphrase: ‘Can I choose to enjoy 
the flower of love even in this, the winter of my life? Is it always possible to re-enjoy 
in the present the love one has enjoyed in the past?’ 


PART ‘B’ by FRANK CHAPMAN 


Senior English Master, Oswestry High School for Boys 


THE FIRST two passages come from the issues, for the same week, of the 
junior editions of two very popular daily papers. Extravagant claims have 
been made for these junior editions in the advertisements of their publishers, 
on the lines of bringing up your child to be well-informed and to think for 
himself. In a careful examination of the two papers I was able to find very few 
items that could be said to convey useful information, or to have any influ- 
ence, other than a negative one, on the development of the child’s mind, 
though it must be said in fairness that there did seem to be some attempt to 
present objectively such news as was given. In each paper, there were several 
pages that might have been interchanged with pages from the adult edition, 
without anyone detecting the difference, the type of news and its presentation 
being almost identical (‘News’ is a misnomer, as a good deal of space is given 
up to strip cartoons, competitions, etc.) 

The two passages on strikes—published during the period of the dock 
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strike—would seem to be representative of the more ‘serious’ side of the 
papers: I(b) is really a series of captions to pictures—eleven in all; I(a) was 
not illustrated. Bearing in mind that the matter is intended for children in 
general, and not those of more-than-average ability I suggest that it may be 
worth enquiring—first, how far each passage fulfils its apparent function of 
giving a simple and clear account of the nature, causes and effects of strikes; 
and, secondly, if there is any evidence of bias or hidden attempt at indoctri- 
nation in either passage. To my mind, I(b) is more open to the latter charge 
than I(a); its simplicity is deceptive—note ‘Factories work for the good of 
everyone’ and the implication that the 1926 General Strike was the cause of 
starvation. (These lines accompany a picture of hunger marchers carrying a 
banner—it would appear almost as if the hunger marchers—surely a feature 
of a rather later date—were the victims of the strike). Other remarks, not 
quite as innocent as they seem, may be noticed. In spite of the rather over- 
simplified language of I(a), it seems to me a more genuine attempt at im- 
partiality. 

The poems are Browning’s ‘Prospice’ and Hardy’s ‘Afterwards’. Both are 
expressions of the poet’s attitude to his own death. Browning is concerned 
with how he, himself, will face it: Hardy with the memories others will have 
of him. Browning sees himself as the bold, resolute adventurer facing, with 
confidence, a new and exciting experience—‘Yet the strong man must go’, 
‘I was ever a fighter’, ‘My peers, the heroes of old’. The dangers are expressed 
in conventional phrase—the mist, the snows, the blast, “The power of the 
night, the press of the storm, the post of the foe’; it reminds me of ‘Excelsior’ 
and even more of Peter Pan’s “To die will be an awfully big adventure’. And 
does all the shouting really signify confidence, or is it whistling in the dark 
to keep one’s courage up? 


If the keynote of Browning’s poem is, as I think, arrogance, that of Hardy’s 
isa genuine unself-conscious humility. The quiet, slow movement, the sen- 
sitive use of words—‘its glad green leaves like wings, Delicate-filmed as new- 
spun silk’, “The dewfall-hawk’, ‘a crossing breeze cuts a pause in its outroll- 
ings’—show that here there is no striking an attitude, and make us believe in 
the genuineness of the poet’s idea of his own epitaph in the minds of his 
neighbours. 


IlI(a) is an account of a hurricane in the West Indies; (b) of a shipwreck 
in the Hebrides. If anyone notices a certain touch of cruelty in the account 
of the negress blown away by the storm, it might be pointed out that the 
story from which the passage is taken is supposed to be told from the view- 
point of a family of children, and children who have been brought up to 
regard the negroes as little more than livestock. 
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(a) seems to me more vivid, if a little over-done, in its phraseology; (b) is 
rather the conventional literary storm and shipwreck—a serviceable enough 
description, in an adventure story, to further the plot, but never very clearly 
realised (cf. the storm and the heeling-over of the ship in Conrad’s Nigger 
of the Narcissus). 


SOURCES AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 
SHEET ‘A’ 
I ‘Jerusalem’, William Blake 
II ‘Maud’, Alfred Lord Tennyson 
III ‘Sleep’, John Fletcher 
IV ‘Go and catch a falling star’, John Donne 
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VI ‘First Love’, John Clare 
SHEET ‘B’ 
I (a) Junior Mirror 
(b) Junior Express 
II (a) ‘Prospice’, Robert Browning 
(b) ‘Afterwards’, Thomas Hardy (reprinted from Collected Poems by permission of 
the trustees of the Hardy estate and of Messrs. Macmillan and Co. Ltd.) 
Ill (a) A High Wind in Jamaica, Richard Hughes (reprinted by permission of the 
author) 
(b) Kidnapped, R. L. Stevenson 
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BOOKS I HAVE FOUND USEFUL: X 


SEA AND SARDINIA, by D. H. Lawrence. [Heinemann, 8s. 6d.| 


Though it is only a few years since ‘Subsidiary English’ was abolished for the 
science sixths, the teaching of English in these forms in grammar schools has 
probably begun to stand on its own feet. After a preliminary feeling that 
the ground had been cut away, many of us are enjoying the sense of freedom, 
finding that we can choose books for their own sake, with no ulterior motive. 
But, even with the whole range of English literature open tous, we sometimes 
hesitate in our choice of reading for the young scientists’ two or three periods 
per week. We want nothing too ‘academic’, but certainly nothing which 
involves a lowering of standards; something stimulating, even provocative; 
above all, something which will introduce the readers to a whole series of 
new ideas. 

I have found D. H. Lawrence’s Sea and Sardinia admirable for these pur- 
poses. The fact that it is a travel book is an immediate advantage at a time 
when this is the safest of publishers’ ‘lines’, but it is, of course, a travel book 
with a difference. Lawrence is no tourist with stock responses. He is some- 
times perverse, often biassed, always perceptive; he has swarms of ideas, and 
he expresses them vigorously at the least provocation. The mere sight of a 
peasant in ‘Italian khaki’ leads to an outburst: ‘it is symbolic of the universal 
grey mist that has come over men, the extinguishing of all bright individual- 
ity, the blotting out of all wild singleness’. Etna is not simply a smouldering 
mountain one can boast of having seen, but a witch ‘with her strange winds 
prowling round her like Circe’s panthers, some black, some white’. An 
astonishing number of his descriptive passages give evidence of observation 
with a fresh eye and a lively mind: people like the ‘girovago’ (an impertinent 
pedlar) and the bus conductor on the Nuoro road; incidents like the roasting 
of a kid, the musical ‘soup-swilkering’ at Mandas or the puppet show of the 
Paladins of France. Here is a curious, wide-ranging mind (free from the 
dilettantism of a Norman Douglas) for sixth formers to square up to—and 
a mind that expresses itself ina supple style that is a revelation to many boys. 
If Lawrence has a ‘grasshopper mind’, it is a grasshopper that chews before 
it hops again. Sea and Sardinia is surely the ideal introduction to Lawrence 
for the sixth form, with its many novel but not incomprehensible things for 
them to consider. 

The book is in print at 8s. 6d., and it is also sometimes possible to obtain 
a few second-hand Penguin copies. 

R. B. KENNEDY 
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PARADE OF PLEASURE, by Geoffrey Wagner. [Verschoyle, 255.] 

The purpose of Mr. Wagner’s investigations into ‘popular iconography in 
the U.S.A.’—movies, comic-books, pin-ups and detective fiction, among 
others—is clear: ‘a defence of a system I intensely admire and which so open- 
heartedly allows itself to be exposed at its most vulnerable spots’. He is con- 
cerned to show a variety of influences on American ‘popular’ culture ‘that 
should not be conserved’, and the nauseatingly vivid evidence is all here. 

Mr. Wagner deals first with the increasingly violent content of many 
films, showing this increase to be inevitable as the sensitivity of the audience 
is progressively deadened. Hence the cult of the brute-hero, the face-slap- 
pings, beatings-up and kickings, the sensuality of embraces and the general 
cheapening of relationships. This brutalising of the audience and the moral 
cynicism behind the Production Code of the M.P.A.A. (“No picture shall 
be produced which lowers the moral standards of those who see it’) are 
frightening in implication. 

The section on comic-books reinforces what the first part made clear. We 
learn that ‘In 1948, out of 800 million books published in the U.S.A., 700 
million were comic-books, and of these nearly half were crime comics’; that 
comic-books have a monthly sale of 100 million; and (most significantly) that 
not one such book was published in 1933. 

Here again Mr. Wagner shows us the cult of violence and brutality, the 
inevitable salaciousness, the complete coarsening of reader-response and the 
resultant moral chaos. He brings out the loathsomeness of the ‘horror’ comic 
with its perverted, necrophilic collection of corpses, coffins and graveyards; 
and the brutality and tragic infantility of the ‘war’ comic. 

Anti-intellectualism, perversion, sexiness, breast-consciousness, legalised 
obscenity: the author shows the whole depressing parade, ending with what 
may seem the most powerfully insidious of all—the novels of Mickey Spill- 
ane, sadistic, perverted and lascivious, undermining, often explicitly, any 
kind of moral structure. 

After this, Mr. Wagner’s thesis seems, at the most, charitable, sentimental 
over-simplification. He believes that ‘Americans are being imposed upon 
by those responsible for the production of drivel’, though he brings little to 
support his view except his heated belief in ‘those simple, those unsophisti- 
cated qualities of kindness, generosity and largeness of heart’ characteristic of 
192 
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the American people. Possibly because of the author’s ‘vision of America’ 
(he is an Englishman) the tone of the book is unfortunate: here, one feels, is 
a significant case often spoilt by adolescent hysteria, of which the following 
is a fair sample: 


‘Let’s go, Hollywood. Just for once. What’s keeping you back, for Pete’s sakez 
The proceeds can always go to the manufacture of artificial eyes for the veterans of 
the next war.’ 


A subject of such importance and complexity demands treatment such as 
Mr. Wagner did not—one suspects could not—give: detachment, critical 
judgment and penetrating, incisive comment. For the evidence speaks for 
itself, as the book’s admirable illustrations show: they and the accompanying 
data are far more effective than Mr. Wagner’s commentary. 

ARTHUR D. FRANKLAND 


THE WORDS WE USE, by J. A. Sheard. [André Deutsch, 21s. | 
Dr. Sheard, who is lecturer in Philology at King’s College, London, has 
written an account of the origins and development of our language. Though 
his book is based on university lectures, he hopes to appeal to the general 
reader as well as the language specialist. He has limited his attention to every- 
day vocabulary; and is not primarily concerned with grammar, semantics or 
phonetics, though inevitably these aspects of language are touched on. 

After considering the ways a language may extend or alter its vocabulary, 
the author deals with the growth of English as the result of historical events. 
For example, he shows how the ultimate mixing of the Anglo-Saxons with 
their Scandinavian invaders caused a more intimate fusion of language than 
was possible by the borrowing that took place between ruler and ruled, 
whether Romans, Normans or Anglo-Indians. Historical evidence is brought 
to bear most effectively in the chapter on “The Normans’, which covers all 
the Middle English period. We are conducted from the time when enter- 
prising Normans learnt English to when the English nobility had to learn 
French as a foreign language. The vocabulary of Chaucer’s Prologue is exam- 
ined in some detail. The subsequent development of our language is centred 
on subjects such as Learning and Colonisation. Having dealt with more 
modern changes (including the influence of the Authorised Version of the 
Bible), Dr. Sheard in his final chapter balances the ‘Profit and Loss’ account 
of the development he has described. 

The book is written in a readable but undistinguished style. Moreover the 
subject is treated with a certain flatness. There is none of the intellectual 
excitement of an academic work breaking new ground. In Dr. Sheard’s 
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quotations from Jespersen we see at once a linguistic insight that the author's 
own words do not display. Nor, despite an amusing anecdote about bitch, 
is there sufficient human interest to stimulate a sixth-former, unless he already 
has a bent for words as such. Some passages read a little like lists of words 
loosely threaded together by a commentary. Considering this is a work in- 
tended for reference as well as continuous reading, the index is lamentably 
inadequate. There is no reason why every word referred to in the text cannot 
be given in an index of words; particularly when the same word may be 
repeated in a number of different contexts. 

This book cannot claim to supersede in the school library the places of 
Jespersen and Partridge. Nevertheless it could be a useful supplement, espec- 
ially if material were needed for a joint study of English Language and 
History. 

At least one reader suspects why (for it puzzles Dr. Sheard), if we go to 
the zoo to see the animals, we do not go to the bot to see the plants! 

D. J. RITCHIE 


SPELLING, by G. H. Vallins. [André Deutsch, 12s. 6d.] 
‘Orthography means nothing more nor less than the very humble business 
of putting Letters together properly so that they shall form Words. This is 
so very childish a concern, that I will not appear to suppose it necessary for 
me to dwell on it.’ Thus the truculent Cobbett in 1817. Yet there must be 
few who are not troubled to a greater or lesser extent by this ‘childish con- 
cern’, and since spelling is still regarded as a sign of illiteracy it is surprising 
that such scant attention should hitherto have been paid to the origin and 
development of its methods. Here, in any case, is Mr. Vallins, author of that 
stimulating book Good English: How to Write It, to make good the deficiency 
and to show, in his own words, that “Though spelling may be difficult, it 
need not be dull’. 

Spelling would present few problems, or so the reformers maintain, if we 
could only achieve perfect correspondence of sound and symbol; the use, 
that is, of one symbol or letter to represent at all times one sound and one 
only. Unfortunately, as Mr. Vallins shows in his detailed historical survey of 
the subject, the Anglo-Saxons got us off to an impossible start by adopting 
twenty-four symbols to represent the forty-four sounds in the language; this 
rose to twenty-six during the mediaeval period when certain Saxon symbols 
were dropped and others, such as k, z, q, v and j added. The trouble was 
accentuated because pronunciation down the ages has outrun its representa- 
tion in writing, and when, with the introduction of printing in 1476, the 
printers began to standardise spelling, they frequently crystallised the spelling 
of words which represented the pronunciation of earlier centuries. There is, 
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then, a kind of method in the madness of English spelling. The reformers— 
and Mr. Vallins deals with them all from Orm in the 13th century to Bernard 
Shaw in the 2oth—sought to rectify matters by tinkering with the alphabet, 
but by and large they accomplished nothing; custom, and the increasing 
uniformity imposed by the printers and dictionary makers proved too strong 
for them. Indeed, the strength of custom in determining spelling, and the 
astonishing uniformity in spelling which has been achieved by the demo- 
cratic millions when compared with the chaotic freedom enjoyed by the 
‘educated’ aristocrats of previous centuries, are the two outstanding impres- 
sions which this book leaves on the reader. Today, for instance, Mr. Vallins 
can confine to one chapter the variant spellings which exist among the 
authoritative dictionaries, though these do not include American variations 
which are most amusingly dealt with in a separate chapter by Professor John 
W. Clark of the University of Minnesota. 

In any case, are not the reformers pursuing an ignis fatuus in seeking the 
perfect fusion of sound and symbol? In Henry Bradley’s view (as quoted by 
Mr. Vallins) ‘Letters of the alphabet have acquired for us an ideographic 
rather than a phonetic value. We do not, in fact, read by sound. IfI receive 
aletter beginning “My deer Sir’, I have seen a vision of a horrid animal be- 
foremy mental ear has perceived the sound of the word.’ Pitman shorthand is 
probably the logical conclusion to phonetic spelling yet, as Mr. Vallins points 
out, ‘Hamlet printed in dots and strokes and dashes would no longer be 
Hamlet, or indeed literature at all’. It is because Mr. Vallins poses such prob- 
lems as these that his book comprises more than a mere text-book on spelling 
and earns its place on the shelf alongside Fowler, Roget, Partridge and 
Gowers. 

JOHN BUCHANAN 


POETRY 


SELECTED POEMS OF JOHN CLARE, edited by James Reeves [Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.] 

This is the most recent addition to Heinemann’s Poetry Bookshelf, a series 

which already includes poems of Lawrence, of Donne and of Hopkins. None 

of the projected volumes has been more eagerly looked for than this one: 

here at last is Clare’s poetry in a really generous selection comprehending 
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every aspect of the poet’s experience, together with an Introduction which 
tells the reader what he needs to know about the man and his life. This book 
costs rather more than the others in the series, but it is a good fat book of, 
hundred-and-fifty poems, fully worthy to represent Clare not only in the 
classroom but also in a library or in a private collection. 

As Nature poetry Clare’s is, of course, at the opposite extreme to Words 
worth’s; Wordsworth at his most characteristic is occupied with the general- 
ities of Nature, Clare with the particularities. Because this is so one hesitates 
to recommend Clare for city children as one might recommend Word- 
worth: they will accept Wordsworth’s rocks and winds and waters, but will 
they also accept Clare’s nodding oxeye, his lady-fly, his wind-enamoured 
aspen, and the five crimson spots on a cowslip?: Clare’s poetry will in any 
case appeal much more to those whose roots are in the countryside, those to 
whom it seems natural that a poet should dwell lovingly and at length upon 
the most common of rural sights and sounds. Amongst country children 
Clare’s simpler poems should find a large public, the more so because many 
of his are genuinely children’s poems: he writes repeatedly of children’s ac- 
tivities and interests, and in such poems as A Hillside House and Quail’s Nest 
it is clearly a boy who speaks. It can surely be only because school-antholo- 
gists have an eye to the city child that they have not long since plundered 
Clare’s rich and wholesome store. 

In his Introduction James Reeves speaks of Clare’s ‘faults of diction and 
grammar which the reader must simply ignore’, and expresses the fear that 
while the lover of Clare can pardon these blemishes they may easily ‘put of 
other readers’. I would like to think that this fear is groundless; the true 
poetry-lover is no pedant, and it is improbable that the sort of reader who 
is darkly offended by ‘like you and I’ will have much use for Clare anyway. 
The most general of Clare’s faults is, surely, his inability to round off a poem 
satisfactorily, and this is a fault which we must accept in poems which aim 
at being nothing more than statements of love. “The commonest expression 
in all his nature poetry is “‘I love’’—often extended to “I love to see” or “I 
love to hear’”’.’ Clare loves, and those who love too will be prepared to find 
that sometimes, when he has told his love and re-awakened theirs, he has 
nothing else to say. For the rest, I particularly value James Reeves’ Intro- 
duction for two things. The first is the biographical information, essential if 
we are to understand aright such poems as Invitation to Eternity and I lost the 
love of heaven. The second is his clear-sighted recognition of the fact that 
poets such as Clare are not as other men are, and that Clare’s unusual gifts 
set him apart from the rest of society. What these gifts were appears plainly 
enough. The first was a tender sensibility, rare amongst men of whatever 
station in life; the second was an innate ‘verbality’—a disposition, which even 
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his lack of education could not prevent from asserting itself, to live out 
his deepest experiences in terms of language. Upon these there operated a 
powerful irritant: Clare’s sense of social inferiority, his poverty, and his 
haunting fear of loss (a fear whose characteristic expression is his rage against 
the enclosers of common land). Such a combination of circumstances was 
from its very nature unlikely to occur more than once in a century; it made 
of Clare a separated being and produced the unique poetry which justifies 
one of James Reeves’ casual remarks. For it is only in passing that he refers 
to Clare as a “great poet’. 
J.H.W 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, The Arden Shakespeare, edited by M. R. 
Ridley, based on the edition of R. H. Case. [Methuen, 18s.] 
In this ninth edition of the Arden volume first published in 1906, Mr. M. R. 
Ridley has given us a workmanlike new text and has considerably revised 
the notes. He adds an interesting appendix on mislineation which should 
provide an answer to Professor G. B. Harrison’s opinion that Shakespeare 
increasingly wrote a sort of vers libre justifiable on realistic and psychological 
grounds: other new appendices deal with the problem of punctuation and 
the staging of Cleopatra’s monument. The additions to the introduction are 
disappointing. It was one of the merits of earlier volumes in this series of 
revisions—especially Professor Muir’s Macbeth and Lear—that they gave the 
reader a fair conspectus of modern critical comment on the play. Mr. Ridley 
adds to Case’s references only three—Bradley, Lord David Cecil and Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson—and the two last he dismisses fairly summarily. 
R.G.C 


JOHN KEATS: THE LIVING YEAR. [Heinemann, 16s.] 
Robert Gittings has taken a year of Keats’ life and, by tracing the connection 
between his day-to-day circumstances and the poems he wrote, has recovered 
more of the past than at this distance would have seemed possible. No poet 
writes out of nothing: the places Keats visited, the people he met, the emo- 
tional crises he went through, the books and the letters he read—all of these 
are shown to have provided the raw material for the poems as they came 
from his pen. There is a fair amount of conjecture in this book, but it is 
conjecture of the best sort, backed by much circumstantial evidence; and 
often, as we read, we are compelled to admit that ‘this must have been so’. 
Once or twice speculation goes rather far—as when Mr. Gittings finds in 
the draft of St. Agnes’ Eve the probable record of a love-encounter between 
Keats and Isabella Jones. That the poem is such a record seems unlikely, not 
only because Isabella, so insistent about secrecy, would surely have demanded 
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the suppression of any poem which even hinted at the truth, but also because 
poets do not write with this degree of intensity about a deed accomplished, 
Keats may well have hoped, however, that the poem, written at Mrs. Jones 
suggestion and for her, would act as an incitement. 

In one respect Robert Gittings has limited himself, for in examining the 
poems he has everywhere been content to show the effects of Keats’ immediate 
reading, and has not admitted that the words which a poet reads may not 
always ‘emerge’ in his poems until long afterwards. Thus, we are shown 
how a line which Keats had just been reading in Milton’s Nativity Ode—‘the 
pale-ey’d priest from the prophetic cell’—influenced the composition of 
Hyperion; but do not the same words emerge six months later in the ‘pale- 
mouth’d prophet’ of Psyche? So, too, our attention is drawn to a phrase in 
Burton which affected the description of the ‘little town’ in the Grecian Um; 
but no mention is made of the more considerable, if less immediately- 
exerted, influence of the article “Hyacinthia’ in Lempriére’s dictionary. 

Robert Gittings makes things look simpler than they are; but I do not 
blind myself to the fact that he has written an important book about Keats, 

].-H.W 


READERS 


NATIONAL VELVET, by Enid Bagnold. [Heinemann, 5s.] 
UNDER BLACK BANNER, by Geoffrey Trease. [ Heinemann, 5s.] 
ESSAYS OF ACTION, edited G. F. Lamb [Macmillan, 4s.] 
LEGIONS OF THE EAGLE, by Henry Treece. [Allen and Unwin, 4s. 9d.] 
SECRET SERVICE, by Norman Dale. [Allen and Unwin, 3s. 10d.] 
THE EXCITING JOURNEY, by Norman Dale. [Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d.] 
JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, by Boswell Taylor. [Macmillan, 1s. 9d.] 
Two of these books (National Velvet, Under Black Banner) are given as suit- 
able for private reading in the Upper School. Essays of Action is intended for 
class work with Seniors and the others, private reading for Juniors. 
National Velvet is by far the most likely to captivate. It has a seductive 
theme—the girl who rode the winner of the National—and a flattering 
assumption of an adult reader, which might well be noted by those who 
write as they think children speak. Its heartiness appals me, especially when 
it begins to be mystic; the heroine’s mother, for instance, who once swam 
the Channel, is thus celebrated—‘Great burning virgin, as close as an oyster, 
dark as the water at night’. A sticky advertisement language, appropriately 
given to the description of milk chocolate, is also a feature: ‘She sucked its 
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heavy stump, made from milk chocolate, toffee and nuts’. However, we 
are fighting a losing battle: a heroine whose prayer is ‘O God! Give me 
horses’, cannot fail to have followers and National Velvet has even been dig- 
nified by a Penguin edition. Under Black Banner fails in its matey adoption 
of a language supposedly that of children. Its story is of public-spirited 
school-children, who, with their Headmaster, get the War Department to 
de-requisition a hill farm. The atmosphere is of “chintzy old armchairs’, the 
unnatural quotation of poetry by a girl of literary leanings, a bad prefect 
who smokes and opposes the study of psychology to the Head’s moral 
teaching, and the beneficial effects of the study of pied wagtails. 

Legions of the Eagle is a story of the Roman invasion of Britain. There is 
nothing coy in the way it is written and its information is good and well 
conveyed. Secret Service and The Exciting Journey deal with little boys evac- 
uated or orphaned because of war, having adventures with horse-stealers or 
escaped Germans and being rewarded with the blasting of an enemy U-Boat, 
or re-union with a literary uncle. 

Joseph Priestley is based on a B.B.C. script of the “They Served Mankind’ 
series, and would probably be useful for research during a Junior library 
period. 

Essays of Action. Yes, Steele, Addison, Lynd, Chesterton again, with a 
garnish of more modern events, such as the Everest Expedition and jungle 
warfare. I suppose it aims at attracting boys, with stories of an unseaworthy 
boat on the North Sea, the value of cricket, the fight between the Gasman 
and Bill Neate. Where it is honest, factual and direct (Everest, Building a 
House) it should succeed. Wherever there is facetious or elegant circumlo- 
cution to hide an emptiness beneath, and there is a good deal of this, it de- 
serves to fail. 

DOROTHY J. COOPER 


COMPOSITION 


THE BEGINNER S GUIDE TO THE SENTENCE, by F. Mosby and J. Kirkby 
Thomas. [Blackie, 4s. 9d., Answers Book, 5s.] 

TALKING SENSE, Book One, by David Johnston. [Allen and Unwin, 
4S. 6d. net 35. od.] 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE TESTS, by Robert Swann. [Methuen, 2s.] 

The Guide does begin from the very beginning and proceeds through many 

and progressive exercises which, if used continuously as recommended in 

the ‘Answers Book’, would surely take more time than those from ‘11 years 
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old and upwards’ could spare for this work. Although its aims are con- 
structive as well as analytical, the constructive is, of course, in support of the 
analytical rather than for its own sake. It is a simple straight-forward guide 
to the simple sentence, oversimplified perhaps, with ‘grammatical terms re- 
duced to a minimum’. The ‘Answers Book’, in which ‘Pupils own choice’ 
appears frequently, seems to be of little value, even to ‘simplify the marking 
problem’. 


Talking Sense claims to be ‘a new kind of English Course . . . planned in 
the first place for use in composition and language-study periods’. It sug- 
gests ways in which classes of 11 year olds in a new school may be divided 
into groups for producing discussions and investigations, stories, plays and 
ballads which are recorded, individually and in groups, and then put into 
‘logs’. The book is divided into three parts each with a chapter for each week 
of the term, e.g. “I. OUR NEW SCHOOL: Chapter 13, Planning a Big Occasion’, 
This chapter is concerned with choosing the best features of each group's 
plans for activities at Christmas. The emphasis on group work certainly 
should make children see the need for speaking and writing well—there is 
a clear job to be done and a ‘natural’ audience. It could be stimulating and 
teachers (and pupils) will readily ‘adapt the suggestions to their own par- 
ticular needs’. Perhaps a teacher will find that only one copy, on his desk, 
is necessary to set many of the activities going. 


Parlour-games of all kinds have, apparently, a special appeal nowadays. 
The ‘General Knowledge Tests’ will no doubt fill in the few odd minutes 
before the bell goes, or provide a means of setting homework quickly. Even 
within the fifty sections the relationships between the parts are often very 
superficial, e.g. Section III asks the pupil to name the owners of horses: 
“4, Ruksh. 5, Foxhunter’. The answers are given at the end of the book. 

D. F. ROWE 


p.T.O., by C. M. Bennett. [Christophers, Books 1 and 2, 3s.; Books 3 and 4, 
35. 6d.| 


Here is a series of four bright and informative readers, attractively presented, 
and designed, not for those pupils who can barely read at all, but for the very 
large number who read with some difficulty and have yet to realise all that 
is to be gained by learning to read well. 


By means of carefully selected extracts children are put in touch with the 
stories and characters of well-known books ranging from A Christmas Carol 
and Black Beauty in Book I to the Wooden Horse and Kontiki in Book IL. 
Interspersed with these are short stories, plays, poetry, puzzles and ‘things to 
make’. All three books are well illustrated in black and white. 
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Here and there the author’s attempts at colloquialism are a little overdone 
and the end-pieces which include short jokes and riddles may irritate but 
here again the aim is to interest and to provide a spur for further reading. 
I believe this aim has been achieved. 

I commend the series to the teacher who is ever on the quest for suitable 
reading material for his slower class, a group often with a wide range of 


reading ability. 


SELF-HELP ENGLISH, Book IV, by Ronald Ridout. [Macmillan, 35. 9d.] 
To those teachers of the slower classes who do not know of this admirable 
series I recommend them without reservation. Those of us who use the self- 
help books have been awaiting eagerly the publication of Book IV. 

The idea behind the series is simple, but effective. To the many hundreds 
of exercises on grammar, comprehension, composition and literature the 
answers are given—but not in the same order as the questions. Thus children 
are challenged to find the answer from the material supplied. They learn 
by doing but they learn the better by doing correctly. This method brings 
confidence to the slower child. 








FIFTH-FORM ENGLISH 


A Revision Course for the General Certificate 
by 
C. PYBUS 
St. Mary’s Grammar School, Darlington 


Teachers preparing classes for the G.C.E. (Ordinary Level) 
will welcome this book. It is a course lasting three terms and 
covering the requirements of the main examining boards. 
| Inspection copies are available from the publishers. 6s. 


| METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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At the end of each book is a useful Miniature Dictionary of all the words 
used in the vocabulary work. The books are well illustrated. 
EDGAR JOHN 


ANTHOLOGIES 


DISCOVERING POETRY, ed. E. W. Parker. Vol. I, The Journey Begin 
(4s.); Vol. II, The Way Opens (4s. 6d.); Vol. III, The Road Ahead (4s. 94.); 
Vol. IV, Fresh Fields (s5s.) 

The four volumes of Discovering Poetry are attractively produced: their lay- 

out is pleasant, clear and inviting, and each book is illustrated with a series 

of line drawings which, though somewhat varied in quality, and, on the 
whole, existing rather to enliven the page than to illuminate the particular 
poem, are likely to prove popular with young readers. 

The poetry has been carefully graded: there is a distinct if slow approach 
through the first three volumes to the decidedly more difficult verse in Fresh 
Fields. This last is the best of the four: it contains an appreciable number of 
poems of all periods and styles, thus providing that variety of difficulty and 
appeal which is essential in any anthology intended for a large class. There 
are old friends such as ‘Miss Thompson Goes Shopping’ and “The Soldier’ 
and there are less well-worn pieces such as ‘An Irish Airman Foresees His 
Death’ or Sidney Keyes’ “William Wordsworth’. Perhaps there are too 
many of the usual Famous Speeches from Shakespeare, and there is an un- 
accountable tendency to print fragments of a poem (the first verse only of 
‘Preludes’ is a case in point) without any indication of the omissions; but all 
the same I would recommend this book for a fourth form in a Secondary 
Grammar or Modern School. 

The first three books are less impressive. Much of the verse is of poor 
quality, and the arrangement, grouping together animal poems, cautionary 
tales, smugglers’ songs or poems about such things as snow or cats, empha- 
sises the lack of real variety in the selection and reminds us that Mr. Parker 
has already tapped the supply of poetry for this level in his markedly superior 
series, “The Poet’s Way’. There is, too, a certain sameness of material as 
between these three books. Have we got ‘Barbara Frietchie’ in the first book: 
Then let us have ‘Paul Revere’s Ride’ in the second and ‘An Incident of the 
French Camp’ in the third. Since there is so little advance in these three 
volumes their use would need to be confined to the first two years of 
grammar school, but this objection might not apply to the same extent in 
a secondary modern school. 

WINIFRED WHITEHEAD 
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ENGLISH ONE 


RAYMOND O’MALLEY and DENYS THOMPSON 
Illustrated by J. 8S. GOODALL, R.1., R.B.A. 





This is the first book of a new five-year course to Ordinary level, 
by two authors who need no introduction. 

English One \ays a sound grammatical foundation, with a 
systematic attack on spelling weaknesses and ignorance; and 
attempts to get pupils to understand the how and why of punc- 
tuation and the meaning of grammatical terms. 

The reading passages are an excellent selection from a wide 
range of literature, the exercises are always lively and ingenious, 
and there is humour throughout. 

Pupils and teachers alike will find this a fresh and stimula- 
ting book to work with. 5s. 6d. 


English Two to follow later in 1955 


SOME IMPORTANT 1954 PUBLICATIONS 





John Keats: The Living Year. Robert Gittings 16s. 
William Shakespeare. John Masefield 8s. 6d. 
John Clare: Selected Poems. Edited by James Reeves 7s. 6d. 


William Poel and the Elizabethan Revival. Robert Speaight 
21s. 


Six Characters in Search of an Author. Luigi Pirandello 5s. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 


SPOKEN ENGLISH: An Idiomatic Grammar for Foreign Students, by 
A. M. Clark. [Oliver and Boyd, 15s.] 


In the introduction to this book Dr. Clark tells us that with languages other 
than English the learner’s chief difficulties come in the early stages; with 
English, the beginning is comparatively easy—the difficulties increase with 
advanced study. It is chiefly for advanced students that Spoken English was 
written; it is for those anxious to gain in accuracy and readiness, and to master 
the complexities of colloquial, as distinct from literary, English. The book 
first appeared in 1946, and this is the revised third edition. 


A French master, writing a report on a boy in an English school, once said: 
“Better as he was’. This is puzzling until one remembers that French has only 
one word for ‘as’ and ‘than’. An English phrase-book for German tourists 
contains the following exchange: ‘Are you fond of fishing? I am a passionate 
fisherman’. Most of us can recall instances of the difficulties of foreigners in 
trying to master the niceties of conversational English, and it is for them 
especially that Dr. Clark has written. None the less, there is much here that 
will be of interest and help to English readers, who may not read it from 
cover to cover, but will certainly value it as a reference book. 


Dr. Clark’s method is to take each of the parts of speech in turn and discuss 
numerous examples of their use and misuse. The treatment is sound, thor- 
ough, and free from pedantry. Occasionally, one could wish that space had 
been found for a fuller treatment. For instance, in the paragraph on “Between 
as a preposition, we are told that it ‘is used generally, but not always, of two 
persons, animals, or things’. But no example is given of its use with more 
than two. Is it correct to speak of, say, ‘the land between Leicester, Notting- 
ham and Derby’: Etymologically, this is undoubtedly wrong—but how else 
is the meaning to be expressed? Dr. Clark, like Fowler, is silent on the point. 


The book is set out and printed with exemplary clarity, and by present 
standards it is cheap. But the title is misleading. The operative part of it is 
not ‘Spoken English’, for there is nothing about pronunciation, but ‘An 
Idiomatic Grammar’; much of what is said applies to written English, par- 
ticularly of an informal, though by no means slangy, kind. 


With such minor reservations Spoken English is to be strongly recom- 
mended as a practical and useful aid to the study of everyday English, inval- 
uable for foreign students and not to be overlooked by natives. 

j.R. 
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% ** Never before has so much information 
SCHOFIELD BR been compressed so intelligently into 


AND 


SIMS 428 pages." — 
: The Journal of Education. 










AN 


ENGLISH HANDBOOK 


by 
W. G. BEBBINGTON, M.A.(Oxon). 


This is a handbook of both language and literature, a 
reference book, a small encyclopaedia of specialised informa- 
tion. It should be kept ready to hand by all students of 
what is comprehensively called English. It is not just 
another grammar book. Fully indexed, there is immediately 
available most useful information, whether it is merely a 
definition of the collective noun or an explanation of Sonnet 
form, whether it is how to analyse a sentence or to plan an 
essay. 

‘* That it imparts knowledge and imparts it abundantly is 
quite obvious. Indeed, it would be difficult to name any topic 
which could plausibly come under the head of English, and 
which is omitted from this book.’-—Times Educational 
Supplement. 


in Boards 7s. 6d. 
Library Edition 10s. 6d. net. 


We shall be pleased to send 
inspection copies on approval. 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD. 


HUDDERSFIELD 
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JUNIOR DRAMA 


SIX ANIMAL PLAYS, by Frank Carpenter, foreword by Christopher Fry, 
illustrated by Ronald Searle. [Methuen, 3s. 6d.] 

These whimsical stories written for the ‘sevens’ and ‘eights’ will also appeal 

to older juniors. Dialogue is in character and actions lively. As the plays 

last from ten to twenty minutes and have from five to seven characters, they 

will need skilful handling if large classes are to be kept usefully employed. 
Estimated minimum reading age required: 8.5 years. 


FIRST STEPS TO DRAMA, by G. H. Holroyd, illustrated by E. M. Ingall. 
[Macmillan, 3s. 3d.] 

This first of a series of four books is written with sound practical knowledge 

of the needs of the Primary School. Drama is regarded, not as a separate 

subject, but as an element of many. Material is progressive and varied in 

length and kind. The book ensures the interest and enjoyment of all the 

class all the time. 


DRAMATIZED BIBLE STORIES, four books, by George J. Adams. [ Warne, 
2s. non-net. | 

These stories from the Old Testament are well chosen for their dramatic 

qualities, and background is supplied by the attractive line drawings of Regi- 

nald Mills. The use of modern rather than Biblical English would have 

ensured fluency in reading and fewer halts for explanation, thus giving greater 

dramatic force to both character and story. 


MODERN PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS [Macmillan, 1s. 10d.]: 
No. 3, JOHN O’ THE FOREST AND OTHER PLAYS, by Kylie Tennant.* 
No. 4, SPRING CLEANING AND A SONG OF SIXPENCE, by Margaret 

Kent. t 

The detailed notes of this series will be a valuable help, particularly to the 

teacher who wishes to produce a twenty to thirty minute play in limited 

time. 

The stories and characters of No. 3 have wide appeal, and the hints on play 
making are especially fitting at this stage of a child’s progress. 

In No. 4 are two plays that are easy to learn: the verse is jingle, and chil- 
dren will already be acquainted with the nursery stories and music. With 
the exception of dancing, the plays lack interesting movement. 

*Estimated minimum reading age required: 9.5 years. 
tEstimated minimum reading age required: 8.5 years. 






































Windsor Selections 


from English Literature 
EDITED BY W. G. BEBBINGTON, M.A. 


BELLOC: The Path to Rome 


The constant philosophical digressions have hitherto put this classic 
beyond the grasp of most children, but it is astonishing what a virile and 
typical Belloc emerges, what a flavour it has as a travelogue, when the 
text is skilfully abbreviated for class use. 4s. 6d. 


DAVIES: The Autobiography of a Super Tramp 


Abbreviated for schools by W. G. Bebbington, M.A. 2nd imp., 4s. 6d. 


HEYERDAHL: The Kon-Tiki Expedition 
The full text, fully illustrated. Boards, 5s. 9d. 


HENRY TREECE: Legions of the Eagle and 
The Eagles have Flown 


The first children’s books by this distinguished modern writer are the more 
welcome because they deal with the period of the Romans in Britain and 
with that immediately following the Roman withdrawal, on which so little 
is available which is historically accurate. Illustrated, 4s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


DAVID SEVERN: Dream Gold 


David Severn’s books for younger children have already sold over a quarter 
of a million copies. This was his first book for older readers and has already 
proved quite one of the most popular in the series. 2nd imp., 4s. 6d. 


NORMAN DALE for younger readers: 
Secret Service and The Exciting Journey 


**-.an absorbing story suitable for most children aged 9-12.”—Higher 
Education Journal. “*. . . a first-class adventure.”—The Listener. 
Illustrated, 3s. 10d. and 4s. 6d. 


ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


RUSKIN HOUSE, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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TROUBADOUR PLAYS [Blackie, 1s. 11d.]: 
FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS, by R. G. Bayliss. 

SILAS MARNER, from the novel by George Eliot, dramatised by John 

Kennett. 

Though male characters predominate, both boys and girls will certainly 
enjoy Four One-Act Plays. Production is simple, and the author has given 
careful consideration to the cardinal importance of training in reading and 
speaking. 

Silas Marner is a full-length play for older seniors. The twenty-two rural 
characters, the dramatic incidents and vigorous dialogue are a challenge to 
skill and effort. This is a good play. 

Estimated minimum reading age required: 9.5 years. 


PLAYS FOR THE LOUDSPEAKER, by Fan Kissen. [Harrap, 35. 6d.] 
These are stories suitable for juniors. The explanation of simple broadcasting 
technique and the inclusion of parts for announcer, narrator and effects men 
by their novelty encourage repetition in groups. Emphasis is on the spoken 
word. It is unfortunate that certain phrases in “The Bag of Fire’ lend them- 
selves to misinterpretation by English children. 

C. S. SHORTER 


BRIEF NOTICES 


CLASSICAL STORIES (Ass’s Ears, Pegasus, Persephone, Holding up the Sky, 
The Geese that Hissed and Mother Wolf. [O.U.P., 1s. each.] 

Each contains 16 large pages of bold print; the stories are re-told by Freda 

Saxey, and the illustrations are by Clarke Hutton. They are adapted for 

children of seven or eight upwards. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY, by G. Brodribb. [I.A.P.S. Pamphlet No. 16: 
1s. from R. J. S. Curtis, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. ] 

A useful book-list for librarians and anyone concerned with the reading of 

eight- to fourteen-year olds. It is classified, up-to-date, and provided with 


an introduction. 


THE PARAGON DICTIONARY, compiled by John Hargrave. [Philip and 
Tacey, limp cloth, 3s. 6d., cloth boards, ss.] 

This clearly printed dictionary contains 215 pages, and is intended for prim- 

ary schools and learners of English abroad. Each word stands out by itself; 

so far as possible the meaning is given in a sentence. 
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' The argument, which develops throughout the 
book, is brought home by down-to-earth ex- 
i EACH BOOK amination of such topics as: Why and How 
' Newspapers Differ—Testing the Truth of 
6: 5 /6 Slogans—How Advertisements make their 
** Appeals” —etc. 
of Copious exercises are closely keyed to the 
exposition, making the book a complete and 
h coherent teaching instrument which ‘goes far 
towards Fmeeting the special Problem of the 
Fourth Year. Book 4 completes the Series. 
d 
Write for inspection copy 
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REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


EMMA, NORTHANGER ABBEY, MANSFIELD PARK, by Jane Austen. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, A TALE OF TWO CITIES, by Charles Dickens. 


[All the above in school editions of The World’s Classics, O.U.P., 3s. 9d. 


each. | 
ESSAYS FROM ADDISON, ed. J. H. Fowler. [Macmillan, 35.] 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR, by Thomas Hardy. [Macmillan, 3s. 4d.] 
TALES OF TROY, by A. Stewart. [Macmillan, 35. 4d.] 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, by John Masefield. [Heinemann, 8s. 6d.] 
THE CARD, by Arnold Bennett. [Methuen, 4s. 6d.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE RUTH AINSWORTH READERS, Stage I, Nos. 5-8. [Heinemann, 1s. od. 
each. | 

THIS MERRIE ENGLISH, by Roger Rangemore. [Epworth Press, 6s.] 

PICTORIAL ENGLISH, Book I, by Haydn Perry. [Blackie, 2s. 6d.] 

ADVENTURE AND MAGIC. [Macmillan, 3s.] 

THE JIM SCARECROW STORIES, Book IV, by M. Holland. [Macmillan, 
1s. 6d.] 

PAMPHLETS AND TEACHERS LEAFLETS, for Autumn broadcasts to 
Schools. [B.B.C.] 


SPEECH RECORDS 


SHELLEY: Ode to the West Wind; Lines Written in the Bay of Lerici; 
The Aziola; ‘A widow bird sate mourning’: Columbia DX 1874. Stanzas 
written in dejection near Naples; Song: Rarely, rarely comest thou, Spirit 
of Delight; The Question: I dreamed that, as I wandered by the way; 
Lines: When the Lamp is shattered, read by Marius Goring: Columbia 
DX 1875. 

BROWNING: A Toccata of Galuppi’s; The Last Ride Together : Columbia 
DX 1882. Pictor Ignotus; Two in the Campagna; Home-thoughts from 
abroad, read by William Devlin: Columbia DX 1883. 

Marius Goring and William Devlin have been set very different problems. 

Shelley’s verse improves with reading; the music and the almost hypnotic 
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e MCDOUGALL’S e 
Practical Everyday Reading 


This unique series for the non-academic pupil in the secondary school 
recognises that in everyday life we have to study timetables, consult 
reference books and deal with cheques—in fact, do numerous things that 
the ordinary curriculum does not provide for. It attempts to meet those 
needs in a pleasant and practical way. 

Books I and II. Each 3s. 3d. 


The Poets’ Pageant 


An anthology for the twelve-year-old and upwards which provides the 
teacher with the perfect basis for the poetry lesson. The choice of poems 
is fresh and unhackneyed, and modern copyright poetry is largely 
represented. 
Part I, 3s. Part II, 3s. 3d. In one volume, $s. 6d. 
We welcome requests for inspection copies 
30, Royal Terrace, Edinburgh 
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An Outline of English Grammar 
M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 


This volume does not attempt to provide a new approach to grammar, 
but it does set out to secure that the commonly accepted principles shall 
be better taught. Examples have been freely supplied throughout. Written 
and published on behalf of the English Association. With an Index. 6s. 


The Groundwork: of English 


Grammar 
FREDERICK T. WOOD, B.A. Ph.D. 


A concise, clear and methodical statement of the essentials of English 
grammar, with many exercises for practical work. Instructional matter 
has been reduced to a minimum. Ts. 6d. 


Macmillan & Co. Ltd 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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flow of the lines draw attention from what is often poverty of idea, weakness 
of intellectual structure and ‘emotional self-indulgence’. In Browning's 
poems, on the other hand, the organisation of the verse is often at variance 
with the ideas, so that the reader is forced either to override the natural 
rhythms of the lines or to abandon any attempt to convey shifts of tone and 
meaning. 

The task confronting Marius Goring, then, is to induce an uncritical atten- 
tion and acceptance of the immediate feeling, and this he does successfully 
with most of the poems by an easy, unexaggerated and quiet reading, and 
by a feeling for such qualities as the verse does possess. It should be of interest 
to discuss with pupils how and why the readings ‘help’ the verse, and what 
lies behind the surface effects of poems such as When the lamp is shattered. 
Unfortunately too many of the poems in this selection would be ‘exposed’ 
by critical analysis: the Ode to the West Wind is the only one which could 
satisfactorily stand up to examination. Even here, as the talk and reading in 
the Third Programme by I. A. Richards seemed to confirm, an attempt to 
lay bare the structure of the poem has to be made at the expense of the sen- 
suous and passionate flow of the verse. Mr. Goring does not himself attempt 
any profound interpretation, but he does try to indicate changes of mood 
which are too often ignored. His reading of this one poem is therefore inter- 
esting and worth discussing: it is a pity that in the rest of the selection he has 
not been given more worthwhile material to tackle. 

The selection of Browning is also disappointing. Browning at his best is 
often obscure and difficult to read: at less than his best his obscurity becomes 
tedious. Is A Toccata of Galuppi’s, for instance, worth the effort expended in 
understanding it? In this case William Devlin has failed in his interpretation, 
being led astray by the regular jingling metre which almost inevitably sug- 
gests flippancy and irony even when this is not intended. Nevertheless he 
does to some extent ignore the verse pattern in order to preserve the rhythms 
of colloquial speech which the meaning demands. In The Last Ride Together 
he abandons the unequal struggle, and in so doing loses also those changes of 
mood which are the essence of the poem. His failure here detracts seriously 
from the value of the recordings since this is undoubtedly the best of the 
poems selected. He succeeds better with Two in the Campagna and Pictor 
Ignotus, which he interprets sensitively within the limitations of his material. 

It is in both cases, against the selections that one complains most bitterly. 
Recording space is limited; should it not be used more purposefully: Neither 
of these poets is represented by his best work, nor, for the matter of that, by 
the most readable. 

WINIFRED WHITEHEAD 











Poems for Pleasure 


A. F. SCOTT 


A new anthology of English poetry, compiled to show a 
way of presenting poetry in school by a tried method, and 
intended to cover the first four years’ work in the second- 
ary school. What in a poem first attracts ? Some one prop- 
erty—tune, picture, story, or feeling—makes the first 
appeal and Mr Scott isolates this element and uses it as 
a way into each of the poems in his selection. This way of 
presenting a poem has shaped the anthology; each sec- 
tion is arranged under one of the four heads and so has 
some one aspect of poetic technique—rhythm, imagery 
and so on—as its theme. The material is carefully graded, 
and old favourites and poems by modern authors—Walter 
de la Mare, Andrew Young, W. H. Auden, Dylan Thom- 
as, for example—are chosen in almost equal number. In 
Book ITI, for teachers, a quarter of the poems are selected 
for detailed exposition as a guide to the variety and full- 
ness of the teaching methods this anthology is primarily 
designed to serve. The books are well produced in the 
best Cambridge tradition and are meant to please and to 
last. 


Book I. (First and Second Years) 4s. 6d. 
Book II. (Third and Fourth Years) 9s. 6d. 
Book III. (Teacher’s Commentary) 12s. 6d. 


A prospectus and Inspection Copies are available 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
BENTLEY HOUSE, 200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.I. 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: Mariana, Audley Court; Ulysses, Extracts 
from the Princess (Now sleeps the crimson petal; Come down, O maid; 
Tears, idle tears): read by Michael Hordern. [Columbia DX 1906-7.] 


These recordings should stimulate a lively and thoughtful discussion in a 
good Sixth Form, as to the real nature of Tennyson’s poetic achievement, 
For in Michael Hordern we have an intelligent reader who has chosen to try 
to extract and elucidate the meaning of Tennyson’s verse even at the expense 
of its technical excellence. A discussion of his success or failure in interpre- 
tation will therefore centre round the important question: how far does 
Tennyson actually rely on that technical excellence, that “exquisite adaptation 
of metre to the mood’ for which T. S. Eliot praises him so highly, to conceal 
a real shallowness of thought and feeling: Unfortunately ‘In Memoriam’, 
undoubtedly Tennyson’s most important work, is not here represented, 
though we could well have spared ‘Mariana’ at least to make way for an 
extract (unsatisfactory as such extraction is bound to be). So that the dis- 
cussion, based principally upon the reading of ‘Ulysses’, is likely to be a little 
unfair to Tennyson. This reading is the best of the set. It is declamatory in 
parts, perhaps too declamatory for all tastes, but it does elucidate the poem, 
and extracts as much meaning as possible from the lines with, certainly, less 
distortion of the metrical qualities than, for instance, in “Audley Court’. In 
that poem Mr. Hordern has overdone the conversational element, clipping 
words and phrases in a way which reduces the verse almost to prose. The 
extract ‘Come down, O maid’ is also particularly relevant to the discussion, 
since its excellences seem to reside mainly in the sound effects, and these tend 
to get lost in Mr. Hordern’s reading. This is not to say that there is nowhere 
an attempt to do justice to Tennyson’s lyrical qualities: Mr. Hordern does 
try to convey the feeling of, say, “Tears, idle tears’, with some limited suc- 
cess; and again it should be possible to discuss how far the failure is due to 
the verse itself and how far it is due to the attitude and interpretation of the 


reader. In the main, those who approve restraint and the subordination of 
sound to sense will find much to commend in this recording: but those who 
admire above all the ‘word-music’ and the emotive qualities in Tennyson 
may feel that he has been badly served, and that the essential tone and inten- 
tion of his poetry has been ignored. 


WINIFRED WHITEHEAD 
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Thinking and Writing 
A. R. ROBERTSON, M.A. 


This course of three books is designed to provide an adequate course in English 
Comprehension, Grammar and Composition for pupils aged 12-15. It is based 
primarily on the requirements of Senior Secondary Schools in Scotland. For 
teachers who have felt the need for a straightforward English Course with large 
numbers of practical exercises, this should be worth careful scrutiny. 
Book I, 3s. 6d. 
Book IT, Ready April, Probably 3s. 6d. Book III, in preparation 


A Foundation Course in English 
A. R. MOON, o.aA., and G. H. McKAY, B.A. 


The aim of this new five-year course of five books is to give a thorough training 
in all the important parts of the English Secondary Grammar School syllabus. 
The scheme of the first book is to lay a thorough foundation for the course. 
Vocabulary, grammar and punctuation having been taught are immediately 
illustrated by short continuous prose passages. Subsequent exercises give ade- 
quate practice in the points already studied. 

In Book II the course continues with further forms of expression and more 
varied uses of words. There are many exercises in discriminating between 
effective and less satisfactory ways of conveying one’s meaning. The apprecia- 
tion of good literature is taught by encouraging the reader to express an 
independent opinion. 

Book I, 5s. 6d., Book II, 5s. 6d. 
Book III, in preparation, Probably 6s. 


A Comprehensive English Course 
S. H. BURTON, M.A. 


This book provides the final year’s work in English Language for candidates 
of the General Certificate of Education, Ordinary Level. Special emphasis is 
laid upon composition, comprehension and précis-writing, and there is ample 
reference and practical material for work on vocabulary, analysis, syntax and 


figures of speech. 5s. gd. 


An English and General Course for 
Sixth Forms 
P. R. HEATHER, B.A., A.K.c. 


A new planned course of study for the sixth-form student who, in his subsequent 
career nowadays, is expected to possess a broad basis of general knowledge, to 
be able to express an opinion on a great variety of subjects, and to exercise his 
critical powers on matters outside his own immediate interests. 

This book sets out to provoke thought and discussion, and to exercise creative 
and critical powers. Although it will be of most use in the hands of an energetic 
teacher, the author believes that the small group working under a minimum 
of supervision will be able to make good use of it. 5s. 6d. 


Longmans 
6-7 Clifford Street, London, W.1. 
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S1BLy’s “The Guessing Game’ (Vol. 6, No. 1) represents, with cheerful 
gusto, those, I believe, who feel that discrimination, however admirable an 
ideal, demands maturity from the immature. Sensitive vigilance against ‘made 
up reasons’ (Rowe, Vol. 6, No. 2) is impossible for an examiner and too 
hard for the teacher: the best students’ truthful reaction to the best poetry 
seems childish compared to a cunning second-rater’s memorisation of an 
adult critic’s judgment. Continuous honesty from teachers and pupils might 
prove that most pupils and some teachers dislike, or are indifferent to, the 
best poetry and prose. Let us admit that so long as Latin, French, Greek and 
German occupy ten periods a week in the time-table, teachers of English 
just have not got the time to teach reading: only when these subjects are cut 
out and vertical translation of sense occupies their place, shall we be able to 
teach the meaning of meaning and how to read a page. 


I asked an adult class to put Crossing the Bar into Basic English, which is | 


the measure I use for the ‘sense’ reading before I discuss, very slightly, the 
feeling, tone and intention. Anyone who has wrestled with a passage to put 
it into Basic will agree that if you have the sense, all the rest shall be added 
unto you. Here is one of several versions: 


MY DEATH 


The sun is down and the evening star up; a voice says I have to go to my death. It 
is my hope that there will be no broken-hearted cries when I put out over the sea of 
death (or, that there will be no pain for me when. . . etc.) 

May my death be like getting on a ship putting out on a great mass of water as, 
too deep to make a sound and its face untroubled, it comes higher inland under the 
attraction of the moon and then goes back where it came from. 

The sun is nearly down and the evening bell is ringing; after that the dark. May 
there be no sad friends at hand when I am at the edge of death. 

Death will take me far away out of my limits here of time and space, but it is my 
hope that I will be face to face with God at once after my death. 


The assumption here is that the vertical translation demands the same kind 
and effort of reading whether you are faced by Tennyson or Tawney and 
that those—the vast majority, I believe—who never read poetry outside the 
classroom can get as much benefit by this splendid exercise in reading as the 
216 
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few who are poetry lovers. I practically never make conscious value-judg- 
ments but trust that the maturity developed by disciplined reading will train 
taste. If the poet cannot prove his work is good, I cannot: students like 
Tenn nyson and Shelley’s easier poems and dislike Donne, Marv ell, Milton 
and t the harder Wordsworth. I can, however, guarantee that this translation 
system ensures careful reading, inculcates the habit of scrutiny for sense, feel- 
ing, tone and purpose, dev clops the judgment, avoids cultural Pecksniffery, 
and trains pupils to find the meaning of any verbal communication. Until 
we have become good readers, we needs must love the third-rate when we 
see it, and there is no better art-technique for turning out good readers than 
translation into Basic. 

Ss. B. WYNBURNE (Stranmillis Training College) 


Reading Sheets are available to subscribers only at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 6s. 
per dozen per set of four issues. Orders, stating whether the A or B sheet is 
required, should be sent to the publishers at 40 William IV Street, London, 
W.C.2, from whom single specimen sheets can be had. 


CRED 


Contributions from teachers are welcome, and if accepted will be paid for 
on publication. Articles on specific problems or aspects of the teaching of 
English within the age-range 9-19 are preferred to those of a general nature. 
A stamped addressed envelope should accompany contributions. 


CARD 


The Summer number will include The Teaching of Formal English Gram- 
mar, by R. J. Harris; The English of Day Continuation Pupils, by Margaret 
Diggle; Literature in the American University, by Geoffrey Wagner; English 
in an Approved School, by Michael Stern; and Macbeth , by R. O'Malley. 


Published by Chatto & Windus, 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at The 
Blackmore Press, Ltd., Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell & Son, Ltd. 
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